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ABSTRACT 



The objective of this project was to develop the 
concept of the experimenting and extended library, and to oversee its 
physical and operational design in a new college — Hampshire College 
in Amherst, Massachusetts. The basic arguments of this report are: 

(a) that the economic and social contexts within which libraries will 
operate in the future are changing and (b) that the library may be 
the only social institution which can successfully combine the 
tradition of print with the varied media culture surrounding us. To 
meet these anticipated conditions, the Hampshire College Library 
Center was designed to include the following activities: the 
conventional library including collections and systems for all media; 
a display gallery; a bookstore; the INTRAN Center integrating 
educational technology and computer support to instruction; and 
duplication services. The report discusses the problems associated 
with such integration and the direction of potential solutions. 
(Author/NH) 
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Su mmary 



The objective of the project reported here was to develop the 
concept of the experimenting and extended library, and to oversee its 
physical and operational design in a new college — Hampshire College 
in Amherst, Massachusetts* The basic arguments of this report are: 

a) That the economic and social contexts within which 
libraries will operate in the future are changing, 
and 

b) That the library may be the only social institution 
which can successfully combine the tradition of 
print with the varied media culture surrounding us. 

To meet these anticipated conditions, the Hampshire College Library 
Center has been designed to include, both physically and administra- 
tively, the following activities: the conventional library including 

collections and systems for all media; a display gallery; a bookstore; 
the INTRAN Center integrating educational technology and computer support 
tc instruction; and duplication services. Full integration of these 
activities is not possible at this time because people see themselves 
in specialized roles. 

The report discusses the problems associated with such integration 
and the direction of potential solutions. For example, one of the major 
objectives is to be able to deal with all media formats through the same 
systems of ordering, processings storing, lending, accessing, and disse- 
mination. Trouble points appear in the explosive growth of non-print 
media, in the structure of the market place, in the system incompat- 
ibilities generated by a highly competitive market, and in the complete 
lack of processing standards for non-print media. 

In planning for campus communication systems centered in the Hampshire 
College Library Center, provision has been made for live and recorded 
television, film and video recordings for films, voice and music recordings 
and live events, telephonic conversations, and data transmission. To 
accomplish this, coaxial cable will be installed with television receivers 
in dormitories, faculty offices, and in the Library, supported by circula- 
tion of individual audio-tapes, slides, projectors, and players. This 
systems is considered the basis for extensive experimentation in the 
production and dissemination of print, sound, and image. Problems of 
cooperation among local libraries, galleries, and audio-visual centers 
are also discussed. 

The implication of this amalgamation of what seem at present as 
disparate functions on buildings, on organization, and for the communica- 
tions professions is considerable. It will be necessary to consciously 
develop a profession concerned with the understanding of the media and 
information revolution surrounding us and to the design of social institu- 
tions which will provide better channels, both formal and informal, for 
the selection, use, and enjoyment of the multitude of messages presently 
available to us. 
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A book like this is a cumulation of experience, thought, error, 
and, hopefully, learning of many years. It did not start, like a water 
faucet, at precisely that moment in 1967 when the Office of Education so 
Cindly awarded a grant to Hampshire College for the development of the 
concept of the extended and experimenting library, although the grant 
was certainly the means for and a spur to its formalization. In reality, 
the idea for this book started when I heard Jesse H. Shera address the 
Eastern College Librarians Conference Thanksgiving Weekend in 1954. I 
cannot now remember what he said, but I do know that his words were my 
trigger of serendipity. I ewe Dr. Shera my gratitude for saying the 
right things at the right time — for one listener at least. Fortunately, 
Jesse Shera r s effect on me did not end at that moment and I am indebted 
to him for opportunities and ideas which helped build the base for this 
book. Another such person is James D. Mack, librarian of Lehigh Univer- 
sity, for and with whom I worked for many years. He once called me a 
"metalibrarian" , and that, in a very real sense is what this book is all 
about. I wish to acknowledge both his support, in helping to lay a base, 
and for his patience in letting me unscramble some of my ideas. So much 
for prolegomenon. 

For the work on this specific project, I am indebted to the gen- 
erous financial support for three years by the Office of Education. I 
am especially grateful to Eugene Kennedy, Frank Curt Cylke, and Lawrence 
Papier, successively project monitors, whose suggestions, patience, cour- 
tesy, and occasional but necessary bullying aided and spurred the process. 

If merit exists in the ideas, the plans, and the operations de- 
scribe! here, then much of that merit is attributable to the Trustees 
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and Officers of Hampshire College , who had the foresight, even temerity, 
to provide a home base for this project — a project which may pay off only 
sometime in the future. I wish in particular to acknowledge with grati- 
tude the support of President Franklin Patterson and Vice-President Charles 
Longsworth, whose concern and imagination not only provided the context 
for a redefinition of the library in liberal arts education, but whose in- 
terest sustained a constant flow of ideas and constructive criticism. 

To my colleagues within the Library Center I am especially indebted, 
in fact some of the prose and many of the ideas are directly derived from 
their discussions and reports. Susan Severtson, assistant project direc- 
tor in the early project phase, provided imagination and ideas for the de- 
sign of the building. Chapter Five on systems and processes rescs in good 
part on the work and ideas of Judith Watts, Assistant Director for Tech- 
nical Processes. Estelle Jussim, Assistant Director for Media Resources 
and Services, gave creative input for the acquisition and exploitation of 
non-print media, and for the planning of the gallery function. Chapter 
Six could not have been written without the hard work and articulate ef- 
fort of Richard Muller, Director of Educational Technology. Gai Carpen- 
ter, Media Resources Adviser, aided in the writing of Chapter Four. The 
physicaj. production of the report would not have been possible without 
the capable assistance of Christiana Newton and Chahnaz McRae. 

I wish especially to acknowledge the contribution of several of 
the project consultants listed in Appendix B. Richard C. Oldham provided 
extensive assistance in the writing of Chapter Six on educational technol- 
ogy and Chapter Seven on library networks. George E. Piper educated me 
on the problems and operation of the college bookstore. Vincent E. Giuli- 
ano chaired the Hampshire Conference on the Relationship of Information 
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Transfer Systems and Experimentation to the Design and Function of the 
Library. Frederick Kilgour chaired the Hampshire Conference on Planning 
for Automated Systems in College Libraries* Both of these conferences 
under their respective chairmanships, were essential and rich sources of 
information in our early thinking. Richard Trueswell helped and advised 
us in our early struggles with PERT and systems analysis* Anne C. Ed- 
monds and Newton F. McKeon, Librarians respectively of Mount Holyoke and 
Amherst Colleges, were generous in their help and advice. The assistance 
of all of these consultants is reflected throughout these chapters and 
is gratefully acknowledged. Errors in fact and misinterpretations, how- 
ever, are the responsibility of the author, a burden he gladly accepts 
in exchange for the discussions and ide s which all who have touched 
this project have provided. 

Acknowledgment would not be comple te without mention of the per- 
sonal support of Leni Taylor. Her patience, good humor, and cheerful 
absorption of household responsibilities provided the personal context 
without which concentrated work would not have been possible. I thank 
her. 
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Introduction 



This report is written in rondo form. Now, Webster's Third Un- 
abridged defines a rondo as "an instrumental composition or movement in 
which the principal theme or first subject occurs at least; three times in 
the same key with contrasting themes or sections in between and which is 
often the last movement of a sonata." This introduction and the first two 
chapters serve to present the rondo theme. The remaining chapters pick up 
the theme in various instruments and develop, orchestrate, or explicate 
them. Some of the themes are not fully developed because the inst n rients 
do not yet exist to provide the sounds we would like to hear. In some 
cases, the players were too expensive, in others the orchestration was too 
difficult. There are no trumpets — or if there are, they are muted. We 
are not satisfied that we have the answer. An answer, yes. A direction, 
yes. 

The theme is basically this: all institutions of higher learning 
have a place called the library, usually spelled with a capital L. A 
great deal of money, time, and effort have been poured into the library; 
but because of an aura of mistaken veneration and misplaced emphasis, its 
potential for education has been largely neglected and its potential for 
providing the environment for an effective community has been overlooked. 
It is suggested that those who plan libraries during the Seventies examine 
rather closely what the library does do and what it could do, so that it 
can become a productive participant in the learning process and in the 
community it serves. This will be the last library of the kind with which 
we are familiar to be built on a campus. It will bear the burden of being 
a transition instrument to a new type of institution. 
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This report is the result of a project begun in June 1967 and sup- 
ported by the U. S. Office of Education under Grant 1-7-0 71180-4351, and 
its continuation. Its objective was to develop the concept of an ex- 
perimenting and extended library, and to oversee its physical and opera- 
tional design in a new college — Hampshire College in Amherst, Massachu- 
setts. In the original proposal, written in the spring of 1967, the 
proposed activities were described as follows: 

Hampshire College proposes. .. to define and design a library 
for Hampshire College, which would serve as a prototype de- 
sign to demonstrate to other undergraduate colleges an in- 
tegrated set of solutions to the problems that beset colleges 
and college librarians, particularly as they attempt to be 
relevant to rapidly changing student needs and emerging 
techniques . 

The traditional library, by consciously acting merely as a 
passive store of knowledge, is neglecting opportunities to 
contribute directly and dynamically to the educative pro- 
cess. Hampshire intends to take advantage of its opportunity 
to create a new library program by designing a library to 
function as a vital element in the total commitment of the 
College to that process. 

Three areao of concern were discussed in the proposal. The first 
was that students must be given a larger role and greater responsibili- 
ties in the functioning of the library. We wished therefore to develop 
a series of systems and interfaces which could, in good part, be student- 
operated. The second concern grew out of the desire for student involve- 
ment: that this new library should be an experimenting library. The 

student and faculty member and, in fact, the librarian should become 
more than mere users of a service. They should interact, test, and ob- 
serve bo tdi themselves and the system. In short, the user should begin 
to see himself as generator, user, and communicator of knowledge in an 
on-going communications system. The third area of concern was to extend 
the library into activities not normally considered part of its domain. 



Such an extension was posited on the assumption that, as merely a storage 
house, the library was destined to become a more expensive and less ef- 
fective appendage in the educational process. Consequently, it was felt 
that the library should extended to collect, to make available, and to 
exploit all available channels and media of communication. 

In the proposal, written in late 1968, which requested support for 
continuing the project, the original objectives were refined and may be 
illustrated by the following excerpts: 

...the major objective is to provide an intellectual and em- 
pirical base for new and enriched departures in the inter- 
action between a college library and its academic environment. 

. ..specifically it is our purpose to issue a report. . .which 
will be the basis for college library planning during the 
Seventies: a summary of what is known now, what the signif- 

icant questions arc, and what the parameters are for seeking 
solutions. 

One of the major aims of Hampshire Collage has been and will be to 
state its plans and to analyze its progress as clearly and as publicly as 
possible, both for its own benefit and as a contribution to the improve- 
ment of undergiaduate education in the large. The setting for the de- 
velopment of this concept of the library and its physical expression is 
significant. Hampshire College, more than most institutions, has had time 
and talent to plan and to design its curriculum, its posture, its sense 
of community, and its library system. 

There are mistakes in the library. We hope that in this book they 
are discussed candidly and honestly in the belief that the record of fail- 
ure is at least as important — if not more important — as the record of suc- 
cess. Some mistakes are frozen in the bricks and mortar of the building. 
Some are implicit in the assumptions — frequently differing assumptions— 

of librarians, faculty members, and administrators. Some will not be ap- 
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nt until the library is operational. However, we did not design the 
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perfect library of the future. We do not quite know what that Nirvana 
would be like. We did design a library in a real situation, with all 
the constraints of reality: financial, political, human, and the cur- 

rent image of what a library is, 

Evelyn Waugh once said that a writer must never tell a reader 
where he is going, for he may never get there. That risk is taken in 
the next few paragraphs , in the expectation that the reader will under- 
stand the spirit in which the report is written. It is written both in 
the past tense of decisions made and in the future tense of decisions 
yet to come. It is in writing about decisions yet to be made that most 
people get into trouble, for, as Bertrand de Jouvenal has so aptly re- 
marked, "...the wish to predict and the wish to persuade conspire to im- 
press on the minds of men the idea of a line of the future..." (1) We 
become persuaded by the obvious correctness of our own rhetoric and by 
the obvious perfection of the universe we predict, to the point not only 
that these things will come about, but have already done so. 

There may be an element of this in this report. If this is true, 
then it grows out of the conviction that the library may be the only 
social institution which can combine, into a new synthesis, the tradition 
of print, that "second chain of human inheritance," with the brashness of 
the varied and incandescent media culture which surrounds us. This can 
happen, however, only if the library profession can make a quantum jump 
in its goals and in its abilities. 

Chapters One and Two describe the setting, in the belief that the 
environment and the conscious and unconscious assumptions establish both 
the opportunities and the boundaries within which the concept of the Hamp 
shire Library Center will either prosper or wither away. 



It is important to note and to repeat that, by the very act of de- 
signing and constructing a building and by making decisions on systems 
and operations, we limit future options. In away, the first two chap- 
ters deal rhetorically with ideals and goals. The remainder of the book 
is concerned with decisions about the Library which have compromised 
those goals. This is an overstatement of course, for one of the con- 
straints on decision-making was that, wherever possible, decisions should 
be made that will leave as many options open in the future as are feasible, 
economic, and practical. This is not mere procrastination (although an 
element of this may exist) but a realistic estimate of the present state 
(or non-state) of library thinking. It is also a reflection both of 
changing technologies and of changing patterns of liberal education. 

The background and program of Hampshire College are described in 
Chapter One, an attempt to establish the environment, the setting for the 
remainder of the report. On the College itself there are three principal 
statements, and this chapter is extracted from them. 

McCune, 8., C. L. Barber, D. Sheehan, S. M. Stoke. The 
New College Plan : A Proposal for a. Major Departure in 

Higher Education . Amherst, Mass., The Four Colleges, 

1958, reprinted 1965 

Patterson, F. and C. R. Longsworth. The Making of a 
College : Plans for si New Departure in Higher Education . 

Cambridge, The M. I. T. Press, 1966. (Hampshire College 
Working Paper Number One) 

Hampshire College 19 70 : A Catalog for a New College . 

Amherst, Mass., Hampshire College, 1970 

In essence, the simple description of th«se three documents illus- 
trates the thirteen-year history of the institution. The first, published 
in 1958, was the work principally of a committee of interested faculty 
members from the four area institutions: Amherst, Mount Holyoke, and 

^ Smith Colleges, and the University of Massachusetts.. It is worth noting 
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that, at that time , the college existed only on paper and had no name but 
"new college/ 1 The second document was written in 1966 by the President 
and Vice-President of Hampshire College. By this time, the institution 
was incorporated and had a name, planning money, land, and a president 
and vice-president. The third document, a handsomely printed and pro- 
fusely illustrated publication, was a collective effort, the work of some 
thirty Hampshire College officials and faculty members, but the College 
still lacked a most important ingredient — students. By 1970, the College 
also had a motto — Non Satis Scire — to know is not enough. The key words 
in each of the document titles also illustrate the formalization of an 
idea: 1958 — M A Proposal 11 ; 1966 — "Plans"; 1970 — "A Catalog." 

In Chapter Two, we discuss the restructuring necessary if the 
academic library is to survive as a viable and vital part of the educa- 
tional process. It draws together the various strands which must be in- 
terwoven to define the library of the future: the tradition of print, 

the culture of communication technology, the Impact of display, and 
changing student culture^ and learning patterns. This chapter is based 
on several already published papers and documents written during the 
course of the project, 

R. S. Taylor. "Planning a College Library for the 
Seventies." Educational Record , 50 (4) 426-431 
(Fall 1969) 

"Toward the Design of a College 

Library," Wilson Library Bulletin , 43 (1) 44-51 
(September 1968) 

The Hampshire College Library, 

March 1969. (Hampshire College Planning Bulletin 
No, 3) 

These papers, and consequently the chapter itself, represent both 
a formalization of concepts and a process of self-education, of becoming. 
These two, almost antithetical, tendencies perform a sort of intricate 



dance throughout the book: the need to stabilize and formalize operation- 

al systems, and the need to innovate and therefore remain flexible. 

Chapter Three is about translation, the translation of the concept 
of the experimenting and extended library into bricks and mortar. What 
compromises were made? As we see it now, what mistakes were made? That 
is to say, if we could do it over again, what would we change? It is a 
complex building because it attempts to bring together the gamut of images, 
technologies, and services discussed in Chapter Two, within the setting 
of a specific college — Hampshire College. 

The plaining of a library for a new college does not stop with the 
design of a building. In fact, that is only the beginning. This is par- 
ticularly true of an experimenting college such as Hampshire where a prime 
condition is the open-endedness of systems, curricula, and the whole ed- 
ucational process. For example, the Hampshire Library Center not only in- 
cludes the conventional book and media library, but also a bookstore, a 
display gallery, and the Information Transfer (INTRAN) Center which im- 
plies computer support for education and film and television studios with 
support facilities. In addition, the building is connected by conduit to 
every student room, faculty office, and library reading space on the campus. 

Chapters Four through Six discuss another form of translation — trans- 
lation of ideas into operating systems.. In truth, one should say, into al- 
most operating systems 5 for we lacked that most important element of our 
environment — students. Also by 1970 we had certain financial constraints 
not foreseen in 1967. It is necessary to register this difference here 
between what is and what we hope will happen. Too many pieces, particu- 
larly on libraries and related communication systems, have confused future 
hopes with present realities. We hope the reader accepts this as fair 

O 
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that all the ideas and systems described here are not operational. The 
process of change is much slower than one might wish — or suspect. Mere 
change in rhetoric, or in external form, does not, by some abracadabra, 
create a new social institution — a gpal toward which this report is ded- 
icated, even though it may be some ways down the road. 

Originally, Chapters Four and Five were reversed from the order 
in which they now appear. That is to say that "Systems and Processes" 
came before "Resources and Services." It suddenly became apparent that, 
if the sequential order of chapters meant anything, then a discussion of 
services should precede a chapter on processes. Why? Because it is the 
process of matching resources with users, both current and potential, 
which defines, limits, and sets systems. It is the user who defines sys- 
tems, not the physical object. The very fact that we thought of these 
things in the other order indicates the perfidious and unconscious as- 
sumptions of the whole profession. Everyone — the librarian, the infor- 
mation scientist, the documentalis t — is concerned with the handling of 
materials, rather than with the needs of people: their needs must match 

the packages. This is an insidious form of forcing ideas into strait- 
jackets. This is exaggerated of course, but it serves to emphasize the 
problem and, like all good and correct things, it is more easily said 
than done. It is in this context and with this spirit that Chapters Four, 
Five, and Six are written. 

Chapter Four, entitled "Resources and Public Services," describes 
our effort to change the posture of the library from facing inward to 
facing outward. The chapter is concerned with the combination of book- 
store, reference and information services, display gallery , orientation 
activities, and the development of resources. At first glance, to many 
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this will appear as a disparate and nondescript group of activities. But 
there are several threads of similar color running through them. The major 
thread is that these activities are the points of contact, the interfaces 
between user and the artifacts — did someone once call them "mentifacts"? — 
of communication which the Hampshire Library will acquire, organize, store, 
lend, sell, display, and distribute electronically. It is shocking, for 
example, that with very few exceptions the academic library and the book- 
store have never been combined. One lends and one sells, but both serve 
the purpose of moving books (and other media) from shelves to people who 
want them or need them. It is this kind of boxed-in thinking that the 
Hampshire Library Center — and other college libraries — must overcome. 

Another among the public services we plan is the display gallery. 
Such a juxtaposition is not entirely new among libraries; however, in most 
colleges, the gallery is the domain of the art department, which usually 
restricts its use. We intend to use the gallery to provide space and 
facilities for experimenting with all forms of expression in a public 
manner — to tempt, to challenge, to suggest, and to communicate. We ex- 
pect the gallery to serve as a laboratory for students, where projects 
can be developed within the full gamut of gallery organization and three 
dimensional communication. We envision the gallery alive with coordina- 
ted interdisciplinary exhibits, exploiting all the new media for the elab- 
oration of specific concepts. We see the gallery as an important link be- 
tween the Hampshire students and the community needs of cities and towns 
around us, particularly for the development of useful portable displays. 

This chapter then discusses the many faces a library turns toward 
a user. Librarians concerned with this interface are middlemen between 
resources and users — negotiators, merchandisers , communicators, and gen- 
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Chapter Five is concerned with technical processes, with the de- 
sign of systems to match the needs cf users. This includes the acquisi- 
tion, processing, organization, storage, and distribution of all materials, 
not only the materials normally processed by a conventional library, such 
as books and periodicals, but also the much broader and more diffuse range 
of non-print materials: discs, tapes, slides, video tapes, films, etc. 

A beginning is being made on the control of these materials on a national 
scale. For the individual library, however, the open-ended questions are 
numerous and in some cases unknown, A candid discussion of the questions 
we asked and the answers we made, fluid though they may be, will be use- 
ful to anyone concerned with similar problems. The organization and 
storage of these materials, both physically and intellectually, pose anal- 
ogous problems when we insist, as we did, that all media be accessed 
through similar means; i.e., the public catalog and any computer-based 
system we can justifiably foresee. Decisions on these questions of 
storage, organization, and processing have an effect, and vice Versa are 
affected by, our needs for distribution of materials. We are not, for 
exanple, concerned only with the lending of physical items over a c ± t - 
culation desk but also with the electronic distribution of images — print, * 
sound, and visual — throughout the campus. Can this variety of constraints, 
requirements, and hopes be integrated into a workable and economic sys- 
tem? We do not know. We undoubtedly have more questions than answers, 
but an open-ended discussion of those questions, together with our ten- 
tative answers, amid the range of possible answers, is useful. 

Chapter Six deals principally with our concern (a) to make the 
library and its contents ubiquitous on the canpus through electronic 
means, and (b) to help faculty define and develop teaching contexts 
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within which a range of media can be creatively designed and used. To 
accomplish these ends requires energy, tact, imagination, and, in some 
cases, considerable monetary support. More than anything else, it requires 
an environment, an ongoing context, in which feedback and, concomitantly, 
evaluation can take place. 

Hampshire College will not in 19 70 have a full-blown comnuni cation 
system, although the skeleton of physical facilities exist for it. But, 
as in any other private college, we are acutely aware of both original 
and continuing costs inherent in any system of. this size and complexity. 
Consequently, a thorough analysis of the assumptions, questions, criteria, 
and costs will be of value to other institutions who find themselves at 
the point of decision. In a sense, we are concerned with the structure 
of a central nervous system for the College. We must be careful with this 
metaphor, however, because it implies flesh and blood, and the one thing 
electronic circuits lack is flesh and blood. They are substitute 0 , and 
very primitive ones at that, of the real thing. Once we concede that meta- 
phor and fact are not the same, we can begin to explore its potential. In 
spite of the rhetoric we really know very little about the real uses to 
which technology can be put. The eventual result of widespread use of 
educational technology will be subversive to traditional modes of teach- 
ing and learning. Because of its cost and pervasiveness, it will force 
both teacher and student to examine rather closely what the processes and 
modes of education are supposed to accomplish. This will be the real rev- 
olution, not the use of technology merely to perpetuate traditional forms. 
The process will be painful and traumatic, and terribly uneconomic. But 
we cannot know what these systems and devices can do until we have tried 
them and evaluated them. This is the dilemma of all new technology, in- 
eed of change itself. 
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Chapter Seven is concerned with the role and impact of the Hamp- 
shire College Library Center within the context of four other academic 
libraries, and with other five-college communications activities. The 
discussion is concerned not only with the potential of library networks, 
but with those decisions a new library must make now so that it would 
not limit itself in the future. There are some rather fundamental and 
cherished notions about education and research which need to be examined 
when we ask the question — cooperation for what and for whom? It may be 
that such questions are not ours to answer, but rather that they exist 
in a larger context. But if the thesis of this book has validity, then 
we must ask these questions. It is not that an answer will necessarily 
be forthcoming, but it is important that the questions be asked and their 
context understood. 

The last chapter in the book is entitled "Implication of Innova- 
tion on Libraries and Librarianship . " (2) We are concerned principally 
here with the exploration of the hypothesis that "adopting new means in 
order to better accomplish old ends very often results in the substitu- 
tion of new ends for old ones." (3) It is neither daring nor unconven- 
tional — in fact, it's rather banal — to assert that libraries have changed, 
are changing, and will change. The point is that such assertions stop 
when this has been said, except for those flights of fancy that tell us 
what the library will be like some time in the future. And by the way, 
these imaginative flights closely resemble today’s libraries, which makes 
such fancies rather suspect. Neither these assertions nor future fancies 
tell us anything about the road between "here" and "there." 

This chapter then is an exploration of the kinds of questions we 
should ask and of the options open or closed to the profession as the 
institutional base changes. Our problem is not only one of defining the 



pertinent questions, but also of formulating the framework of those ques- 
tions and the kinds of answers we can anticipate — what we know with reason- 
able assurance and what we do not know — because this is the only basis 
upon which we can plan future libraries and present education. 

There are obvious implications for librarians hip and for its pro- 
fessional education in the discussion in this chapter, indeed in the whole 
book. The librarian must become a modem generalist, concerned and knowl- 
edgeable about print, sound, and image, about automation and computer 
technology, and about formal and informal communication systems. He must 
become much more sophisticated about the processes of communication, in 
contrast to the artifacts of communication. Library education does not 
yet reflect this. This chapter explores and suggests possible alterna- 
tives . 
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Chapter One s Educational Setting : Hampshire College 



We do not expect that Hampshire College will be a 
fully defined institution in the months just ahead, 
or even in its early years. We are involved in 
"the making of a college," a new and re-newing in- 
stitution, and the "making" will be a continuing 
process in which many, many people will play a 
part. 

— Hampshire College 1970 , p.3 

As we said in the Introduction, this chapter consists prin- 
cipally of extracts from three documents. (1) Because of the unique- 
ness of Hampshire’s vision of its relationship to the urban and rural 
communities of Western Massachusetts a fourth document should be added. (2) 

BACKGROUND AND PHILOSOPHY OF HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE 

Hampshire College is a new, independent, experimenting liberal 
arts college which opened for students in September 19 70; it is intended 
specifically as a national pilot enterprise for innovations in American 
higher education. Hampshire was brought into being through the initiati\ . 
of faculty and administrative leaders of four institutions in the Con- 
necticut Valley of Massachusetts: Amherst, Mount Holyoke, and Smith 

Colleges, and the University of Massachusetts. It is the result of plan- 
ning begun in 1958, and its establishment was approved by the Trustees 
of its four neighboring institutions. In 1965, the new college received 
a pledge of $6 million from Harold F. Johnson, an Amherst alumnus, and 
was incorporated under a charter granted by the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. Exemption from federal income taxes as a charitable institu- 
tion was granted in December 1965, and eligibility to borrow or receive 
grants-in-aid from the federal government was established in January 1967. 
In addition to Mr. Johnson’s original gift, the most significant support 



has come from the Ford Foundation, which has given Hampshire a $3 million 
grant on a two- for- one matching basis, the largest Ford Foundation grant 
ever given to a college, and the only one given to a college which at that 
time was not yet accepting students. 

The College owns 555 acres of land in the towns of Amherst and Had- 
ley, and is in the process of constructing a campus and buildings . The 
first academic building, the first residential and dining unit, and the 
Library Center were ready for the first class in September 1970. The 
architects are Hugh Stubbins and Associates and Ashley/lfyer/Smith. Sasaki, 
Dawson, DeMay Associates, Inc., are the master planners, and Pietro Bel- 
luschi is architectural consultant. 

Hampshire plans to have a student body of approximately 1500 by 
the middle of the 1970s, and may expand in time to 3600 students. The 
history and character of the early planning for Hampshire College are de- 
tailed in Working Paper Number One, The Making of a College , by Franklin 
Patterson and Charles R. Longsworth, and are brougjht up-to-date in the 
first Hampshire College catalog. These volumes, which elaborate the in- 
tentions of Hampshire College, are not considered static blueprints, but 
a thorough approximation of all aspects of the College’s planning. 

The Hampshire College program introduces a number of departures 
from conventional academic procedures; among them a three-School academic 
structure instead of the more fragmented departmental arrangement, a flex- 
ible time schedule of three sequential Divisions in lieu of the usual four- 
year rule, and replacement of fixed graduation requirements based on pre- 
scribed course credits by a system of comprehensive examinations and 
independent research or creative projects. Time off campus is encouraged 

for travel, work periods, independent research, and community service. 

O 



Hampshire College will undertake an innovative role in several 
broad interrelated realms of higher education. The College seeks, through 
continuing experiment, consultation, and review, to redesign liberal ed- 
ucation so that it 
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...better serves the growth in every human dimension — 
intellectual, emotional, intuitive, sensuous — of 
those who comprise its community, and thus offers 
a more substantial ground for continuing self- 
education and self-expression; 

...becomes a more effective intellectual and moral 
instrument of responsibility for the quality of 
life in America. 

Hampshire also seeks new ways of securing the economic viability 
of the private libera 1 , arts college in an era in which the demand for 
quality education is confronted with rapidly rising costs. And Hamp- 
shire intends to spur the further development of interins titutional co- 
operation in education in the Connecticut River Valley of Western 
Massachusetts — thereby serving the interests both of educational vitality 
and sound econony. Hampshire hopes to demonstrate nationally the ad- 
vantages of a regional complex of closely cooperating public and pri- 
vate institutions. 

Hampshire College is explicitly designed to serve as a source of 
innovation and demonstration for American undergraduate education. The 
implications of this fact are threefold. First, while determined to 
avoid the kind of “laboratory school 11 role which so often compromises 
the institution's primary responsibility for its own students, Hampshire 
intends to develop and conduct its programs with a careful eye to their 
transferability : many of the lessons learned should be applicable to 

other settings. Second, the College will develop new techniques for in- 
stitutional self-evaluation, so that its experimenting character does 
not devolve into just one more narrow, rigid “experimental" orthodoxy. 
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Third, through a continuing series ot conferences, consultations, and pub- 
lications, Hampshire has and will solicit other relevant experience and 
make widely known the results and review of its own efforts. The subtitle 
of The Making of a College — Working Paper Number One — implies a series of 
monographs dealing with different and successive aspects of the College's 
life as it unfolds. 

No major departure, no new and consequential venture, is made with- 
out a context and a vision. The general context of Hampshire College is 
an experimental society in which the paces of change accelerate yearly. 

The particular context for Hampshire is a time of difficulty for under- 
graduate education when new possibilities are needed and being sought. 

The first students of the College will live out a quarter or more 
of their lives in the morning of the 21st century. One cannot tell what 
living fully and well will come to mean for them and the students who 
come after them. We can at least guess that they may encounter more change 
more options, more complex dilemmas, more possible joys, and more chance 
of surprise and wonder than men have known before. We have simultaneously 
given them the unthinkable in destructiveness, the unlimited in abundance, 
the chemistry to control reproduction and completely alter the social con- 
ditions and consequences of mating, the technology that will make work 
obsolete as man has known it, the transport and tele-communications that 
annihilate distance, and a flood of knowledge which would make the posi- 
tion of the sorcerer's apprentice seem high and dry* Living fully and 
well will only be defined as our descendants, now living and yet to come, 
wrestle with the reality they both encounter and create. The same is true 
of the content of the society they will experience. It will be up to them. 
The College cannot give them any handy new prescriptions that will do the 

er|c>. 
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This means that the College must help them acquire the tools with 
which to build lives and a society they consider worthy. The most con- 
tinually experimental thing about Hampshire College will be its constant 
effort, in collaboration with its students, to discern what these tools 
are and how best they may come to fit one*s hand. The success of Hamp- 
shire will be significantly affected by the quality of the contribution 
its students make to its reality. To this end, the College will begin 
by seeking to help each student through every useful way: 

to gain a greater grasp of the range and nature of the 
human condition — past, present, and possible future; 

to gain a greater sense of himself in a society whose 
meaningfulness and quality depend in significant de- 
gree on him; 

to gain a greater command of the uses of his intellect 
in order to educate and renew himself throughout life; 

to gain a greater feeling for the joy and tragedy that 
are inherent in life and its mirror, art, when both are 
actively embraced. 

The realization of self, and engagement with the life of society 
are hardly novel ends for education. Two things, however, make their 
restatement and renewed pursuit a major departure. One is that these 
ends are only nominal ones in most of liberal education today, and the 
ways institutions have sought to follow them have too often become worn, 
irrelevant, hollow, and lacking in coherence. Second, while these ends 
have atrophied into nominality and emptiness in many college programs, 
the world around the college has changed in directions that cry out for 
their reassertion. 

The problem of intellectual substance in liberal education, as 
Hampshire College defines it, is to determine as best can be done what 
experience with inquiry, materials, and ideas will contribute most to 
understanding such central and difficult matters. The operating 
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assumption is that* if students can get at ideas, principles of inquiry, 
and information of relevance to these things, they will have abetter 
chance to comprehend life and live it well. 

The campus culture needs to be considered instrumental to the ends 
of education. The distinctive objectives of the College involve conscious 
decisions which will affect its culture, and in doing so recognize that 
the student is a person, not simply a classroom fixture. The obligation 
seen by Hampshire College leadership is to spur the development of a 
strong institutional culture which will be distinctive not for the sake 
of distinctiveness, but in its relevance to Hampshire's view of liberal 
education. Hampshire aims to make the out-of-classroom life of the Col- 
lege vitally related to what occurs in the classroom, rather tnan separated 
from it. 

Another Hampshire aim is to expect students from the beginning to 
share in shaping decisions about the College, and to take principal re- 
sponsibility for making decisions about themselves as individuals. To 
say that students should share in the shaping of decisions is not to say 
that they can share in making all decisions. 

Higher education is increasingly an instrument of the specialized, 
professionalized, technological social order. Even its operations, to 
say nothing of its curriculum, increasingly require the apparatus (com- 
puter scheduling, scientific management, cost accounting, etc.) of organi- 
zations in a technological society. Higher education is an instrument of 
the humanities too. But given the student’s consciousness of self as ex- 
perience-validated and autonomous, and given the growing thrust of nihilism 
in both higji and mass culture, the humanities do not provide the balance 

they once did. Many students, particularly those still mobile upward from 
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3t circumstances and attending institutions of modest quality, will 
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settle for the technocratic life without asking questions. Many others 
will settle for competent professionalism in their public lives but be 
alienated and radically subjective in their private worlds. Others, and 
some of them the best, will disaffiliate altoge ther, or as far as they 
can from any norms at all, having come to feel that not only is the given 
social order absurd, but that indeed, all social orders are. 

Against this tendency, the College pits itself to help students 
find acceptable meaning in both society and self. It will expect stu- 
dents to become strong enough to help shape the way society is to be, in 
politics, the arts, education, race relations, or any field. The culture 
of the College will be a principal educative element aiming to help stu- 
dents find a complementarity in self and society. The culture of Hamp- 
shire as a community lived and worked in by younger and older people, by 
students and faculty, by people occupying different roles and statuses, 
will be distinctive in important ways. In this quest, Hampshire will be 
an experimenting college, a laboratory seeking ways the private liberal 
arts college can be a more effective intellectual and moral force in a 
changing general culture. 

SOME BASE POINTS OF HAMPSHIRE f S PLANNING 

The Idea that Hampshire T s Campus is_ the World . Without intended 
pretentiousness or melodrama, the curriculum of Hampshire aims at over- 
coming a dichotomy between “academic" and “real" life, which may seem ir- 
relevant and unimportant to an older generation but is very much a reality 
for many undergraduates. 

The Idea of Academic Coordination with Related Colleges . In 
practice, Hampshire 1 s academic program is planned to complement in use- 
ful ways the programs of the other Valley institutions (Amherst, Mount 
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Holyoke, and Smith Colleges, and the University of Massachusetts), to of- 
fer their students certain distinctive opportunities at Hampshire, to 
avoid wasteful duplication of offerings, and to enable Hampshire students 
to pursue certain advanced or special studies on the other campuses. 

The Idea of Academic Program Flexib ili ty and Student Responsibili ty . 
Hampshire College's academic program will offer students work in a vari- 
ety of basic, intermediate, and advanced studies. But an accumulation 
of any given combination of courses is neither compulsory nor equivalent 
to satisfactory completion of the collegiate phase of education. While 
preserving essential coherence and continuity, the academic program will 
provide students great freedom and equivalent responsibility in deter- 
mining how they can make best use of what the College offers. Students 
will play a large role both in the design of their examinations and in 
the planning of their program of studies. 

Ihe Idea of the Student as Teacher * A principal concern of Hamp- 
shire's academic program is the active and practical preparation of stu- 
dents to teach themselves . Aid students will be engaged in teaching 
o thers through leading discussion seminars, through acting as assistants 
to faculty in classes, and through serving as tutors and research associ- 
ates • 

The Idea of the Teacher as Teacher * The faculty at Hampshire, as 
at any college worth the name, will be more important than the organized 
curriculum. The real teacher is never an intellectual or moral cipher. 

Nor does he ignore the full complexity of his relationship to students 
who need to be helped toward independence. He must be an example of man 
thinking, man concerned, man acting. 



The Idea of Technology and Learning . The College proposes to be 
bold in exploring the potential educational and economic advantages of 
new technologies for the support of learning. The College intends not 
only to use new technologies where it is sensible and economically pos- 
sible to do so, but to introduce its students to their meaning and use 
as a part of liberal education in the present age, Among other specific 
things, this means that Hampshire College is concerned through the in- 
strumentality of its INTRAN (Information Transfer) Center and Library 
Center with open and closed circuit television and radio, films and 
tapes, recordings, computer-assisted instructional programs, simulation- 
games, graphics displays, facilities for language study. 

The Idea of Successive Approximations . Curriculum development 
is a continual process; it is not possible to prescribe a fixed curri- 
culum which will remain adequate to the demands liberal education must 
meet in a world of revolutionary change. 

The Idea of Continuing Self-Study . Hampshire subscribes to the 
view that continual evaluation of all of its work is essential. For 
an experimenting college to be what it claims to be, there must be pro- 
vision for steady observation, assessment, and interpretation of the 
consequences of the enterprise. 

The Idea of Maintaining an Innovative Climate . What starts as 
an experimenting college should continue to be one. An initial innova- 
tive stance can too easily soften into institutional stasis. 

THE DIVISIONS 

Students at Hampshire College will progress in their studies 
through three consecutive Divisions: the Divisions of Basic Studies, 

School Studies, and Advanced Studies. The traditional designations for 
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the four years of college — viz., the freshman, sophomore, junior, and 
senior years — will not be used. Each of these Divisions marks a stage 
in the student's progress toward understanding and mastery of the sub- 
jects he chooses for study, and each of them has its own distinctive 
purposes and procedures. 

Division I_2 Basic Studies . A major purpose of the first Division 
is to introduce the student to the intentions and process of liberal ed- 
ucation at Hampshire College, giving him limited but direct and intense 
experience with the use of the disciplines in all three of Hampshire's 
Schools. The lectures, seminars, and workshops of this Division are not 
the customary introductory survey courses. Students come to close quar- 
ters with particular topics which bring to sharp focus the characteristic 
concerns and procedures of scholars and artists in diverse fields. Basic 
Studies are designed not only to introduce the student to the variety of 
ways in which men may understand the world, but also to acquaint him with 
the skills of self-directed inquiry. Development of the desire and capac- 
ity for independent study constitutes a second major objective of all work 
in Division I. 

Division II ; School Studies . The principal aims of this Division 
are to enable a student to explore in depth one or more disciplines with- 
in one of the three Schools or in the Program in Language and Communi- 
cation, and to broaden his knowledge of the linkages among disciplines. 

The work of Division II will be carried out in accordance with a parties 
lar study plan or concentration designed by the student in consultation 
with his adviser and members of the faculty. The student's work in this 
Division may be within the province of one School only, or he may choose 
to continue his studies in the other Schools as well through courses and 

his concentration or taken as free elections. Work 
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ejects related to 



in the second Division will be increasingly independent, with more time 
allotted to individual projects, reading programs, and special outside 
s tudies . 

Division III : Advanced Studies , In Division III, the student 

will be occupied during half or more of his time with an intensive single 
inquiry leading to the presentation of a completed thesis or project — 
perhaps a report on laboratory or fieldwork experiments, or a long es- 
say, a play, a book of poems, a film, or the solution of a design prob- 
lem* In addition, he will involve himself in one or more integrative 
seminars, in which he will encounter a broad and complex topic requiring 
the application of several disciplines* The work of Division III will 
usually be completed in one year* 
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At the end of each school year a one-week reading period and a 
two-week examination period bring faculty and students together in a 
variety of ways for evaluation of the student’s progress in his studies* 
The examinations assess the student’s readiness for more advanced work, 
enabling his instructors to determine the kinds of study he might best 
pursue to shore up his weaknesses and develop his strengths. A stu- 
dent’s performance during this period determines his advance from one 
Division to the next. 

Each student participates throughout the year in the process of 
designing his examinations, formulating questions or problems which will 
permit him to demonstrate by his answers the subjects and skills he has 
mastered in his studies at Hampshire. Additional questions, also based 
on each student’s individual study program, axe submitted by the stu- 
dent’s instructors and by College examination committees. Early in each 
school year, the College will open an examination file for each student. 
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SCHOOLS AND PROGRAMS 



The School of Natural Sciences and Mathematics 

The program in natural science and mathematics at Hampshire bridges 
and combines the several disciplines in order most directly to study man 
in the context of his natural environment. To a large extent, each stu- 
dent's picture of modern science will be one in which he sees himself as 
participant: perhaps as contributing to the growth of science itself, or 

as playing an informed and responsible role in a culture served by science. 

The planning for studies in science is characterized by modes of 
teaching which emphasize independent study, small groups, accommodation 
to variety of background and interests; mixtures of disciplines; student 
participation in significant problems; conscious study of the methods of 
science; connections to the social sciences and to the humanities and 
arts. A program in human biology will be the first to mature in our 
curriculum of natural sciences. Foundations are also being laid for de- 
velopment in geography, history of science, and astronomy. At the same 
time, studies in pure mathematics form an essential part of the School. 

One of the most important challenges that Hampshire College has 
set for itself is to provide its advanced undergraduate science students 
with the opportunity to concentrate in human ecological studies. To 
meet the challenge, we must work with a set of disciplines, mainly but 
not exclusively within biology, which are normally separate. Geography 
will be a point of emphasis within the School, in order to create a dis- 
ciplinary link between the natural and the social sciences. In a similar 
way, the study of history of science suggests itself as the most attractive 
way of joining ourselves to humanistic discipline. 



Our plans for pure mathematics aim once again toward the support 
and enhancement of disciplines most appropriate to the purposes of the 
College. The best choices are among the newest and youngest fields of 
study, branches of mathematics accessible to young students, rich in 
connection to other disciplines, supplementary to mathematical activity 
in our sister institutions, and attractive to the kind of faculty we 
have. There are several fields suitable in all such respects, covering 
a wide range of theory and application, and tending to concentrate in 
the foundations of mathematics: logic, set theory, and axiomatics. 

With all of the physical sciences before us, we have focussed on 
astronomy as especially attractive for early development at Hampshire. 
There are strong local justifications for this. Our community holds 
one of the nation’s largest and most productive departments of astronomy. 
Each of the four other institutions operates an observatory of its own, 
while sharing its staff within the only community-wide department so far 
formally organized. In recognition of Hampshire 1 s interest in the field, 
it now calls itself the Five-College Department of Astronomy. The De- 
partment’s research activities in radio astronomy are growing rapidly. 

A meter-wave radio telescope, ultimately to be one of the largest in the 
world, is proposed for a site near Amherst. A less parochial justifica- 
tion for our support of the discipline lies in the nature of astronomy 
itself. Especially in its pursuit of the radio observations, astronomy 
is a conspicuous example of those rapidly advancing sciences which are 
closest to the edge of knowledge and farthest from refinement in abstract 
terms. 

Titles of a selection of First Division courses are: 
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Seminar: 


Oppenheimer 


Seminar: 


Men, Microbes, and Nutrition 


Lectures : 


Cybernetics and the Brain 


Seminar: 


Chemistry and Analysis of Pollutants 


Seminar: 


Campus Design™ Problem in Applied Ecology 


Semin ar: 


Theory of Automata 


Seminar: 


Calculus 


Seminar: 


Light 


Seminar: 


Number Theory 


Seminar: 


Time 


Workshop : 


APL, A Programming Language 


Workshop : 


Optical and Radio Astronomy 



School of Social S ciences 

It has been apparent for some time that the area of the social 
sciences has seen an extraordinarily rapid growth, both in the emergence 
of disciplines and in an ever-increasing reliance on its scholars for ad- 
vice in dealing with social problems. 

Given an appropriate choice of subject, much may be gained by de- 
vising opportunities for field work and the handling of primary source 
materials. One important resource lies at hand in the Connecticut River 
Valley. All of the social science disciplines may be applied, in one 
combination or another, to social and ecological topics or problems that 
have taken shape in the surrounding area. The commitment to field work 
reflects the desire to see a faculty of working scholars. It is expected 
that a wide variety of resources in social science will be used by the 
faculty, and hence by the students. 
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It is our conviction that the frequent dissociation of the stu- 
dent as a person from his "studies" has its analogy in the condition 
of citizens who are dissociated from their responsibilities for the 
communities in which they live and work. 

We also acknowledge a responsibility for determining the role 
that Hampshire College must play in its own immediate community. We 
have an obligation to give as well as take, and we expect to create 
service programs in cooperation with local, urban, and rural school 
systems, to provide new organizational devices for involvement of in- 
stitutions of higher learning with the community, and to commit Hamp- 
shire to a public concern for the future development of this portion 
of the Connecticut River Valley. 

The substantive framework that guides Hampshire in its planning 
for the School of Social Science specifies certain disciplines or in- 
terdisciplinary configurations which best serve the central intentions 
of the College. 

Social Organization . Man's organization of his societal units 
is a constantly changing and evolving pattern despite the individuals 
investment of personal identity in the society which nurtured him. 

There is the struggle to redefine community and national identity which 
fosters patriotism on the one hand, and defeats The Step to Man, as 
John Platt would have it, on the other. 

Social Innovation . Changes in social organization are frequently 
initiated by technological or cultural innovations. The development of 
new techniques of forecasting such outcomes is desperately needed, and it 
involves the willingness to combine the insights of history, science, 
psychology, and mathematics as well as the more obviously relevant dis- 
ciplines of sociology and anthropology. 



Cross-Cultural Perspectives . The College intends to contribute to 



the Five-College offerings in area studies by concentrating on Caribbean 
Studies. Our aim is to leaven the program in Social Sciences with the op- 
portunity to step entirely outside one's own culture so that it may be 
viewed from the partially acquired perspective of another. 

Language and Communication . The opportunity to use and study a 
language other than one f s own lays down the basis for subsequent curiosity 
about the role of language itself as a determinant of action and phenom- 
enal experience. At present this interest is most salient in the litera- 
ture of human development, with particular interest on sub-cultures in 
our society, as well as the continuing interest in cross-cultural dif- 
ferences. 

Methodology . The social sciences are slowly building a unique em- 
pirical methodology which is proving its value. Issues of measurement, 
sampling, projection, and systems analysis have shown rapid development 
in the last quarter century. They now deserve understanding and compre- 
hension by anyone with an interest in social studies. 

Titles of a selection of Social Science seminars in the First Div- 
ision are: 



Political Justice 

The Development of the Political Self 
Law and Social Control: Drugs 

Social Order Here and There 

Sigmund Freud and the Origins of Psychoanalytic Theory 
Constitutional Law — Separation of Powers 
Conflict Resolution 

Law aid the Environment: Studies in Public Decision-Making 

Psychological Conceptions of Man 

Psychology: What does it Mean to "Understand" a Complex Organism 

Sex Roles in American Society and Politics 

School of Humanities and Arts 

The program of the School of Humanities and Arts is undertaken out 
a principal concern: to seek new ways to bring into relationship feeling, 
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thought, and action; to arrange a productive interplay between study and 
performance, inquiry a a expression, relating these to the shape — and 
the susceptibility to reshaping — of our post-industrial environment. It 
will be concerned with the constituents of integrity, the growth of voca- 
tion, the uses and varieties of play. 

There is a need for the humanities and arts to be reborn as a 
central part of undergraduate education, with conscious relevance to the 
actual and potential circums tan cet of man’s emerging culture and environ- 
ment. The need is to find radically creative ways to bring into rela- 
tionship feeling, thought, and action about human experience, to move 
oeyond the humanities defined principally as scholarly criticism or 
explication de t exte . The curriculum should make possible a productive 
interplay between study and performance, inquiry and expression, sense 
and sensibility, relating these to the quality and conditions of life 
in post-industrial society. 

There is no need to deride the traditional view that the role of 
humanities courses is to initiate the student into the intellectual and 
artistic legacy of his civilization. But the insufficiency of that view 
lies in its relative passivity, its conception of the college as curator, 
and its susceptibility to the judgment that practice and performance in 
the arts are not quite legitimate academic enterprises. A more produc- 
tive view of learning in the humanities and arts is that meaning may 
best be found through combining experience and feeling with rigorous 
inquiry and logical explication. 

The arts within the humanities are treated most frequently as 
objects of analytical and verbal study, not as experiences for one to 
enter into as a deeply engaged witness or as a human being striving to 
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create or perform. It is unproductive to view inquiry, experience, and 
expression in the humanities as naturally separable modes capable of con- 
frontation but not integration. A more fully productive view is to conceive 
integration in terms of collaborative projects or courses developed by 
practicing artists and academic scholars, to encourage individual teachers 
to attempt to relate experience in practice of the arts with art history 
and criticism, to cast the critic’s role as embracing sensibility as well 
as intellect, to be actively inventive about ways in which the life of 
learning can fuse experiencing and knowing. 

The substantive framework that guides Hampshire in its planning 
for the School of Humanities and Arts specifies certain disciplines or 
interdisciplinary configurations which best can serve the central inten- 
tions of the College. 

Cultural History . Social problems arid their solutions are notori- 
ously disrespectful of the departmental boundary lines of our colleges 
and universities. So is a man’s experience. The study of cultural history 
has a paradigm in the study of an individual man. A man’s experience, like 
a man’s character, has unity; his actions and his utterances are intimately 
related one to another, and the diverse sides of his nature must be cross- 
re feren ced. 

Literature . If historians often come short by their failure to 
humanize the record of man’s history, teachers of literature are apt to 
cone short in failing to locate the work of art in history. Great works 
of literature transcend their place and time in appealing to a humanity 
in us which is perennial, and at the same time are impassioned statements 
of nen in-a-situation. The student’s study of the worlds of others, we 
believe, should go hand in hand with his attempts to order them in the 




rvice of his own experience, with emphasis on language as something 



to be used as well as to be read, on language as discipline, on language 
as a means of exploring and shaping his experience and environment. 

Popular Culture and the Mass Media . The history of cultures in- 
cludes social history as one of its parts, and social history when it is 
comprehensive includes the study of "popular culture*" Such studies are 
not only necessary to our coup rehens ion of the past, but they can be 
especially valuable in making the past available to the student's under- 
s tan ding. 

Our students are increasingly aware of the disjunction between 
the norms and expectations of the schools and the complexity of the real 
world they inhabit. We have failed to provide them with critical vocab- 
ularies for discussing and measuring the wealth of images and impres- 
sions that rain daily from a hundred sources in their technological 
environment. But more than that, we have let students believe that 
popular music, films, the entertainments of commercial television, auto- 
mobile design, the institutions of spectacle sports, advertising, psy- 
chedelic art, the popular press, are not the concerns of serious men, 
or relevant to their education. By bringing the popular arts and the 
media of mass communication into the college curriculum, by providing 
for the study of their organization and content and methods, and by 
employing diverse media in the process of instruction, Hampshire ap- 
proaches the student on his own ground, recognizes the importance of 
what has in any case (and often in spite of educators) the greatest im- 
portance as a force in his education, and makes it possible for him to 
react to his environment with discrimination. 

The Moving Icon : Film and Video . Hampshire College’s interest 

in film, television, and photography, reflects at least three things. 



First, it indicates a consciousness of how pervasive — ’for better and for 
worse — are the visual media in American culture, and a corresponding sense 
of the need for unusual sensitivity to their educational utility, their 
cultural impact, their susceptibility to judgment, improvement, and con- 
trol. Second, the College’s interest reflects a belief that a growing 
history of extraordinary artistic achievement, and the responsiveness of 
students to such visual forms, demands critical attention in the curricu- 
lum to film 2nd photography as fine arts. Finally, and most strikingly, 
Hampshire f s Interest indicates a sense of the promise of these arts when 
employed by the students themselves: their power as instruments of per- 

sonal and social insight. 

Environmental Design and the Visual Arts . Visual awareness , the 
engagement of the eye, will be indispensable in the long process ahead of 
ordering and humanizing the American landscape. We have become strangely 
blind to our physical surroundings. Means must be devised to lead stu- 
dents to come alive to the images which constitute their world, the ap- 
pliances and plumbing, pots and pans, streets and highways, buildings and 
bridges in the midst of which they live; to understand that the seemingly 
immovable objects around them were at one time lines on paper, conceptions 
in the minds of men sometimes inspired, often shortsighted; to see that 
what was once done can be done again, or done differently; to understand 
that the background of physical surrounding and the foreground of human 
activity are profoundly and intimately dependent on one another; to realize 
that to make America a place of livable neighborhoods they must study neigh- 
borhood, the nature and forms of community. 

Philosophy . The making of man’s environment demands not only the 

engaged eye, but a grasp of our moral and political purposes. A compre- 
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vision of the better life which can justify our works and the 
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capacity to hold it steadily in view requires the recovery of the phi- 
losophers co mmi tment to questions of worth, the ends of living. Phi- 
losophy will constitute a basic part of the program. 

The Arts of Play . The performing arts together offer the richest 
means of exploring — through study and enactment— the significance of 
play in personal and cultural life. In dance, drama, and music the 
active imagination takes form and substance. By involving the student 
or dramatic literature, and of dance and music as history, in the real 
play of drama and dance and music; by providing within the community a 
vessel for passion and pity to sensitive youth of just the sort who show 
the most radical tendencies to disaffiliate from the society altogether, 
the arts of play aspire in our community to the sort of natural central- 
ity they had in different times. 

Hampshire's music program is closely allied with the other per- 
forming arcs and with the College ! s interest in popular culture. Ex- 
cellent music resources at the neighboring institutions allows Hampshire 
to develop special programs congruent with our wider interests and other- 
wise unavailable in the Valley. Ethnomusi cology , for example, is a sub- 
ject where one is confronted by the meaning of music in its cultural 
context and sees most vividly its intimate connections with dance and 
drama. American popular music, folk music and jazz is a world neglected 
in music curricula, rich in significance for an understanding of our 
culture, to which students come with a wealth of experience and com- 
mitment. Another area, electronic music, is closely and creatively en- 
gaged with modem dance and drawing increasing interest in the Valley 
among those interested in exploring the connections between art and 
technology. The Electronic Music Studid at Hampshire College will be 
used in cooperation with the music faculties and students of the five 
colleges . 



Titles of a selection of First Division seminars in the Humanities 
and Arts are: 

American Thought and Institutions 
film Workshop 

Hispanic Literature: The Black Presence 

The Making of Contemporary Music 
A Man: Albert Camus 

The Man-Made Environment 
The Popular Arts in America 

Reason and Reality: God, Science, and Philosophy 

Twentieth Century American Black Literature 
Visual Arts Laboratory 
Man in Nature 

The Search for a Usable Past 
Program in Language and Communication 

The explosive growth of knowledge in this century has been, in 
large part, a result of men’s growing understanding of the instruments 
of inquiry. Concepts, axioms, methods, and terms have been brought to 
the foreground. Their various roles in the ordering of data and their 
explanatory power have been examined. This growing awareness of the nature 
and means of our knowledge has been manifest above all in the rapid growth 
of language studies--in philosophy, in linguistics, in mathematical logic, 
in the development of the artificial languages of the computer, and in 
the grcwth of information science. 

Language study has become indispensable to the understanding of 
concepts which a student must now have if he is to comprehend the multi- 
plying and shifting ways in which knowledge may be organized. The en- 
couragement of this kind of overview, the leading of students to an 
awareness of the nature and variety of sign systems, has yet to become 
an explicit objective of the liberal arts college. Hampshire Is making 
that objective explicit, and is designing a curriculum which will serve 
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Hampshire College emphasizes the study of language by means of 
a special experimental program under the guidance of a Committee on 
Language and Communication. The program will focus on four particular 
types of study: computer science, logic, linguistics, and communica- 

tion. A College-wide course on language and communication will be of- 
fered the first year. 

As linguists attempt to crack the code of natural language and 
mathematicians and computer scientists work on the elaboration of arti- 
ficial sign systems, the flow of ideas among them has steadily increased 
Their union gives promise of a steady advance in the knowledge of the 
fundamental structures of communication and (more than that) a greater 
understanding of how the mind functions. Hampshire College intends to 
be present at this wedding, and to encourage it through the design of 
an experimental program of studies directed specifically to the rela- 
tionships between natural and artificial languages. 

Language Studies 

Foreign languages will be regarded at Hampshire College as tools 
useful for the study of a subject, and as tools indispensable for the 
study of many subjects when explored deeply, Hampshire does not propose 
to restrict its definitions of language competence to a mastery of a 
literature or competence in philological study. Language skills are not 
less useful in the study of politics, science, the economy, popular cul- 
ture, or any aspect of a foreign civilization. The College will not, 
accordingly, make the demonstration of competence in a foreign language 
a requirement for graduation; the study of a language will be entirely 
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at the option of the student. 



One of the prominent features of the Hampshire language program is 
its intention to offer intensive language training in special summer pro- 
grams on the Hampshire campus* These will be designed to serve Hampshire 1 s 
cwn students, those who may be interested from the other four institutions, 
and students from elsewhere. In the beginning, the Hampshire Summer Language 
Institutes will be a small experimental program. In time, the College in- 
tends to develop on its campus a highly active, large-scale summer program. 

French is clearly indicated as a crucial language in the context 
of Asian and African Studies, aside from its use in the study of France 
and the culture of Europe. The study of Spanish, the language to be of- 
fered in a second Institute in the initial summers of Hampshire's program, 
is also relevant to the Five-College interest manifest in the many Hispanic 
and Latin American courses, and to the revolutionary changes of modem 
times. The Caribbean, an area selected for special study by Hampshire, 
requires in most cases a good knowledge of Spanish. 

Caribbean Studies 

As mentioned above, the College plans a special program of studies 
focussing on the Caribbean area, which will serve several of Hampshire's 
purposes and those of its neighbors in the Five-College group. First, the 
Caribbean offers a diverse laboratory for field studies of the Third World: 
the various states and territories of the Caribbean face acute political, 
economic, and social problems as developing nations. 

Second, many opportunities exist in the Caribbean for the study of 
science and the arts in ways not easily available in the United States. 

Third, offerings in Caribbean Studies will be a contribution to Black 

Studies programs in the Valley, offering comparative studies of slavery 
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and its consequences for cultural survival and of the cultural and polit- 
ical reassertion of black peoples in the Caribbean and the United States 
during the past quarter century. 



Law 



Law is part of the Hampshire curriculum for three related reasons. 

Particularly in this country, law has been tht battleground for some of 

man’s longest-playing tensions: between stability and change, between 

freedom and security, between history and logic, between justice as man 

conceives it ideally and justice as man is able to effectuate it. In 

addition, there is the advantage noted by Professor Lon Fuller: 

In any actual process of decision, one has to take into 
account not simply those considerations that should con- 
trol if one were "starting from scratch," but the factor 
of the vested interest of the going concern. Stated nega- 
tively, one has to ask whether the disruptions of upsetting 
an existing and familiar pattern of relations would not out- 
weigh any theoretical gain from a reorganization of these 
relations. (3) 

The third advantage to the study of law is that the problems faced 
are so voluminously and articulately documented. Opinions, briefs, court 
transcripts, statutes, legislative history: all are primary source ma- 

terial available in the public record. The main point, however, is that 
the law has dealt not only with decisions, but with the reasons for them. 

The intention at Hampshire is not only to create courses explicitly 
devoted to law topics, but also to introduce law material into a wide 
range of college concerns, such as the psychological bases of law, the 
legal method, the administration of justice, law and social change. 
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THE HOUSES 



To encourage individual participation and growth the College is 
organized into college-like communities called Houses, each of 250-300 
students, and 3ach with its own living, dining, and academic facilities. 
Each House has in residence a Master, a senior professor on the Hampshire 
faculty. The Master and his family are very much a part of House affairs, 
academic and otherwise, residing in a home that is an integral part of the 
House community. 

It is intended that the House government have the power to tax and 
spend, and that the House unit of government be the means by which all 
members of the House are able to participate actively in the life of the 
College as a whole. Each House will create its own means of developing 
intellectual involvement, community service, and a stimulating social life. 

FIVE COLLEGES 

Together with students at the other four colleges, a Hampshire 
student may take courses at Amherst, Mount Holyoke, and Smith Colleges, 
and the University of Massachusetts, and students at these other insti- 
tutions may take courses at Hampshire at no cost to the students. We ex- 
pect that the typical Hampshire student may take an average of four courses 
at the other institutions in his college career. The cooperative develop- 
ment of specialized areas is another attribute of Five-College coopera- 
tion which enriches the offerings in the Valley. The most successful 
example of this is the Five-College Astronomy Department. 

A variety of other cooperative activities exists. WFCR-FM, an 
educational radio station, and The Massachusetts Review , a distinguished 
££ arary journal, have Five-College support. The Hampshire Inter-Library 



Center is a joint depository for relatively obscure books and periodicals, 
providing a research collection which supplements more frequently used 
holdings of the separate libraries. 

Very early in the planning of Hampshire College, it became ob- 
vious that, in order to succeed, it would have to be an independent and 
equal partner, sharing in cooperative ventures with its parent institu- 
tions as they do with each other. Thus, Hampshire has its own land, 
buildings, curriculum, faculty, and students, its own finances, and its 
own character. It shares with them the advantages of separate existence 
in a greater educational environment. All of the cooperative activity 
can be expected to increase dramatically in the near future. 

Institutional planners at each campus now, as a matter of course, 
are b eg inning to bring to their deliberations the consideration of the 
impact of their plans on the other four institutions. Hampshire Col- 
lege, serving by design as one focus for Five-College planning, has had 
a catalytic effect on this process, helping cooperation in the Valley 
to become a meaningful reality. 

HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE AS A CORPORATE CITIZEN 

Hampshire College is in an area of great natural beauty which has 
been further enhanced by the creations of man. A perimeter line drawn 
to connect Amherst, Smith, Mount Holyoke Colleges and the University of 
Massachusetts, Hampshire T s four cooperating neighbors, traces a trape- 
zoidal shape. Over the Mt. Holyoke range to the south, and through the 
corridors of the highways, a wave of urbanization is coining to crest. 

The trapezoid itself is more a part of megalopolis than it knows, and 
within fifteen miles of Amherst rampant urbanization is in full view, 



with all of the trappings: exhaust smog, traffic jams, water pollution 

and water shortage, racial tension* slums, tract housing, industrial blight, 
and the rest — a dramatic contrast to bucolic Amherst and Hadley. 

In response to these problems, a major aim for Hampshire College, 
yet largely unrealized, is to demonstrate how a new and innovative college 
can create deeper, and more consequential forms of engagement with the 
larger community, can demonstrate the social, economic, and political 
feasibility of such engagement, and can lead in redefining the meaning of 
both "education" and “college." This connotes that in addition to the 
traditional scholarly activities, the College must explore the possibili- 
ties of action, intervention, training, dissemination, study-analysis, 
and funding in a context which is larger than the campus or the local 
community. This also assumes that the College has a primary responsi- 
bility to itself and to the society whence it is derived to contribute 
directly and substantially now to the resolution of those problems which 
concern all human beings: environmental pollution; senseless exploita- 

tion of natural resources; social, political, and economic injustice; 
the failure of education; alienation of people from people; disjunction 
of people from goals and values. 

The area on which Hampshire College is located is not yet urban- 
ized. But it is incipiently urban. There is still a chance for Hampshire 
College, along with the local, state^ and federal government and other re- 
sponsible institutions and agencies, to demonstrate that the usual disastrous 
consequences of urbanization can be anticipated and avoided. Acting as a 
catalyst in the process, Hampshire College has noted several areas of con- 
cern : 
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The problems of social , economic , and political justice 

.equal employment opportunity 
.fair housing 

.equal educational opportunity 
.responsive and representative government 

The problems of maintaining and restoring the human environment 

.pollution — water, air, noise 
.aesthetic qualities 
.functional effectiveness 

The prob lems of acting effectively 

•intellectual disinterest vs. passionate concern 

• private property vs. the public good 

• planning vs. spontaneity 

•directive action vs. participatory democracy 

In attempting to play out this stated definition of the relation- 
ship to the community at large, Hampshire College plans to form the Hamp- 
shire Valley Center, a non-profit corporation which would initially be 
virtually synonymous with Hampshire College, but which would, by its 
separable identity, be open to participation by members of the community 
and by other colleges and universities in Western Massachusetts. The 
Center is intended to function as a service agency, research center, and 
an educational laboratory relating both to the community it serves and 
to the colleges which are its constituent members. As a service agency 
and research center, it will identify service opportunities, organize 
the talent and the other resources required to analyze the opportunity, 
suggest a course or courses of action, encourage action, and then eval- 
uate and report the results of the action program. 

As an educational laboratory the Hampshire Valley Center will 
enable faculty and undergraduate students from member colleges to partici- 
pate in the resolution of real problems and to experiment in ways to make 
most useful the kinds of field experience available through the Center. 



A Hampshire Valley Center Project must always hold a significant educa- 
tional opportunity for undergraduate students. Otherwise, relevance to 
the undergraduate college f s central function is lost and the. service- 
research-educational basis for the Center is incomplete. In addition, 
its activities must constantly nourish and be nourished by the on-campus 
academic program of Hampshire and the other participating colleges. 

Description of a few of the projects currently underway and planned 
will serve to give an idea of the range and direction of the Valley Center. 
Language Training for Policemen 

Through the Model Cities Program, the City of Holyoke has been able 
to finance fourteen two-hour sessions in Spanish language training for 
twelve policemen. 

Acting as Liaison to Model Cities Holyoke 

Since August of 1969, Hampshire’s Director of Field Studies has 
spent up to one-half of his time consulting with the Model Cities Agency 
of the College which would serve the educational needs of the College pro- 
gram and provide service valuable to the Agency. 

Bettering the Local Environment 

The presence of four colleges and a university is clearly a sig- 
nificant factor in any efforts to direct change in the environment of the 
towns where they are located. Through the Valley Center the institutions 
should help to define and clarify issues. As taxpayers and employers they 
have reason to voice their views on questions of environmental matters and 
should make available information which is of value to all citizens of the 
community. 

Early Identification of Gifted Disadvantaged Children 

Under a gran*- from the Office of Economic Opportunity, Hampshire 
rD VV>ege began in 1969 a program to identify promising but disadvantaged 
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fourth-grade students in the city of Holyoke, and to find ways to alter 
the motivation pattern for these students so that their aspiration for 
education would not be cut off in the manner now so customary in such 
neighborhoods . 

The Nonpollut ing College Campus 

Hampshire College proposes to experiment with creating, through 
recycling, filtering, and re-use of materials and creative use of by- 
products, a campus which contributes minimally to the earth’s pollution. 
The study projects and active involvement of students and faculty in en- 
vironmental problems on the Hampshire campus grow out of the College’s 
commitment to develop as an environmental sanctuary. 

Hampshire College will produce sewage, trash, smoke, garbage, 
noise, exhaust fumes, and other pollutants that were not there before. 

An important contribution to a program in environmental sciences will 
be made if the College can take steps to reduce the pollution which its 
own existence creates. Some of these steps involve changes in human be- 
havior; others will involve wholly new applications of existing tech- 
niques or the development of new ones. Particularly important will be 
an exploration of ways in which the raw materials the College uses can 
be recycled. For the natural science building, this means a long-term 
effort to develop ways of reducing the level of pollutants which it pro- 
duces. Some of these are relatively straightforward. Others involve 
the use of alternate types of equipment. 



Chapter Two : The Extended and Experimenting Lib rary 



In The Making of £ College , the Library is described only briefly 
in the following fashion: 

3he Library proper is far more than the ordinary conception 
of a library. It is the educative aorta of the College. It 
should be by far, in every sense, the major building on the 
campus... .It should not be monumental, but it must be beauti- 
ful and alive, with the promise of the excitement of learning, 
with the civilized pleasure of being with other people who are 
learning, and with being in the midst of treasures of intellect 
and culture. The Library will house the College ! s main collec- 
tion of books and periodicals in the usual sense. The Library 
will aim from the beginning to acquire materials selectively to 
avoid unnecessary duplication with the other four colleges and 
to support the nature and purposes of Hampshire. Ihe Library 
will also strive to be financially economical in its selection 
of materials, both in acquisition of an initial collection and 
in seeking the best possible alternatives to standard letter- 
press books that present technology can provide. (1) 

In speaking of the Information Transfer Center (INTRAN), The Making 

of Colle ge was both more explicit and more open-ended. 

The spirit of INTRAN at Hampshire will be experimental and in- 
novative; from the beginning, however, it will be a generative 
service to faculty and students ... .The College will deliberately 
develop its technological inf ormation- transfer capability as far 
and as fast as economic feasibility and the criteria of liberal 
education established in this paper will allow. .. .This means that 
Hampshire College will be concerned through the instrumentality 
of its INTRAN Center with: (a) Open-Circuit Television. .. (b) 

Open-Circuit Radio. . . (c) Closed- Circuit Television. . . 

It is important to emphasize that the INTRAN Center may well be- 
cone the central nervous system. ..for the whole College. .. INTRAN 
will engage in the following things : 

Conducting applied research and development to maximize the ef- 
fective use of new technologies for information transfer .. .with 
particular attention to increasing the resources and usefulness 
of the Library... it will be essential for the INTRAN Center to 
concentrate its attention on finding ways ... to achieve computer 
utilization in storage and retrieval. 

...Providing a workshop where students and faculty can learn to 
develop and construct graphic and oral materials for communica- 
tion. 
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...With the Library director, developing and helping to 
maintain: collections of recorded materials; special 

equipment for access to such materials; central rooms for 
individual and group viewing and listening. 

...Collaborating actively with the other four Connecticut 
Valley institutions in exploring the possibilities of in- 
formation transfer, and developing them on an individual 
basis. (2) 

The differences between the library and the INTRAN Center illus- 
trated in these excerpts are a recurring theme in the process of devel- 
oping the Hampshire Library: the image of pedestrian conventionalism 

and traditionalism on one side, and the new sense of communication and 
media on the other. The tensions generated by this division provide the 
context for much of the hesitation the careful reader may find in this 
report. On one side, the division will adversely affect any attempt to 
change the image of the conventional library. Conversely, the continuing 
split poses a challenge to redefine the library by exploring some rather 
basic questions about its usefulness both as a symbol and as a function- 
ing organism. Whether the College, or indeed almost any academic insti- 
tution, is prepared to ask and to explore these questions is a moot point. 
In a review of The Making of a. College , Patricia Knapp in 196 7 had the 
following to say about this early approach at Hampshire to the Library: 

Librarians will be disappointed at the lack of attention 
v. given to the role of M„e library in a curriculum whoi/s 

unifying theme is the process of inquiry, in a program 
which calls for a great deal of independent study. The 
library is described as n far more than the ordinary con- 
ception of a library ... the educative aorta of the College. 1 ' 

But there is nothing in the report to indicate how it will 
differ from the familiar old "heart of the college." 

This reviewer is depressed to find the library playing such 
a small part in this first published "organized vision" of 
undergraduate education in a liberal arts college which 
will in all likelihood join the handful which carry the 
standard of excellence in the academic procession. (3) 
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In spite of this "disappointment 11 and "depression," the experimenting 
posture and concern with communications at Hampshire seemed to provide a 
context for the development of a new kind of institution, a successor to 
the traditional book library. Indeed the very act of relegating the li- 
brary to a secondary or even tertiary role may be healthy, for it forces 
librarians to justify the economics, and even the existence, of the sys- 
tems they design, supervise, and defend* 

With this caveat in mind, the approaches to the library and to 
processes of information transfer, ind^ 2 d to liberal arts education, ex- 
pressed in The Making of a College imply that within the bounds of tech- 
nological feasibility and costs, Hampshire College offered fertile ground 
to study, analyze, and test new library configurations. The advantages 
of starting off de novo to restate "the function of undergraduate educa- 
tion in terms of positive relevance to our time" are obvious. To be sure, 
experimentation is hazardous. But, within the context of the communica- 
tions revolution around us, it is probably even more hazardous to seek 
only cut-and-dried solutions. The problem of such an unstructured situa- 
tion is well stated by Kenneth Boulding: 

It is a curious paradox that the information revolution. . .so 
far has really failed to produce the information which is neces- 
sary to evaluate it. We may perhaps drink deeper of this partic- 

ular spring before we can even know what kind of water it is. (4) 

t Here we are met with what might be called the parallel-system problem. 

The library is both a symbol and a service; we are not sure how good this 

service is, but we suspect that it is neither as effective as it could be, 

nor does it take advantage of the full range of communication media and 

automated systems now available. Hew do we design a new library without 

sacrificing its assumed symbolism or without diluting the functions it 

now accomplishes? As an institution with the stated objective of continuing 



innovation, Hampshire College provided an opportunity to develop a 
broader communication organism, one which would be cognisant of the 
changes both in communication technology and in the processes and con- 
tent of learning. 

Changes in technology, curricular design, costs, types and mo- 
bility of students, and patterns of learning are taking place so fast 
that a critical look at the library is imperative. It is necessary to 
find new library configurations — of people, space, materials, and con- 
cepts — that will break the circle of increased cost and decreased ef- 
fectiveness within the institution. In the Seventies, librarians will 
be forced, by economics and technology, to examine rather closely what 
the library does and what it could do, so that it can be a productive 
participant in the learning process and in the community. 

It would be convenient to erase from the collective mind every- 
thing known or imagined about a library — to forget n heart of the uni- 
versity 11 and similar metaphoric platitudes — and, instead, to think 
about activities concerned with communication and community on the 
campus, to think about the number of messages which link a campus to- 
gether, to see if somehow this structure (not necessarily a physical 
structure) now called u The Library” could be rebuilt around the concept 
of communication. 

At present, the college library serves five purposes. It pro- 
vides 1) direct support to undergraduate instruction; i.e. , course read- 
ing, reserve books, and recommended peripheral reading; 2) support for 
independent student honors work, ranging from the term paper to the 
senior thesis, which may require resources sufficient for a master's pro- 
gram; 3) support, in many cases minimal, for faculty and graduate research 



4) space where students may study their own materials, or meet a date; 
and 5) a context for browsing in the literature in the expectation that, 
by osmosis, students will absorb the great thinking and creations of 
western culture. 



The first three purposes are basically warehousing and materials 

handling functions. The fourth is concerned with square footage, so that 

a specific percentage of the student body can find a place to sit. These 

functions cannot be dismissed; they may be trivial, however. 

As a result of the concern with books and people as physical objects, 

libraries have become static institutions, involved with the techniques of 

warehousing, materials handling, and seating. This is borne out by studies 

of the National Advisory Commission on Libraries: 

...Knapp indicates that 90 percent of circulation at a small 
Kansas college library is course-s timulated. Knapp also found 
that one-fourth of the courses offered by the college accounted 
for 90 percent of the total college library circulation. This 
means that a very small proportion of courses stimulated the 
use of most of the library’s material. This coupled with the 
fact that over 80 percent of library use is motivated by class 
requirements, raises questions about the present role of li- 
braries on college campuses. 

...the question might legitimately be asked whether or not the 
library really fulfills its classic role for the undergraduate 
public in the modern college setting. (5) 

Whatever the reasons — and soma are legitimate — the library has changed from 
a humanistic institution (which many mistakenly think it still is) to a sup- 
ply depot concerned with inventory and control. This processing of packages 
called books also has blinded the colleges to the potentially more dynamic 
role the library could play as a major channel of communication and a major 
processor of knowledge, both factual and fanciful, in all media. This role 
implies a change of function as well as attitude by librarian, by user, and 



by administrator. 
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Modern technology and systems analysis can offer approaches to 
the solution of some of these problems, solutions which would enable 
libraries and librarians to turn their attention to those activities 
that are more important. 

The principal impact of technology on society is that it 
creates new alternatives, new possibilities that did not 
exist before. These are so many and so new that we must 
work hard to see them if we will see them at all. And we 
must do this work of seeing free from the constraints of 
past habit, and free also from the fears of the uncertain 
and unexpected that would, if we let them, make ostriches 
of us all. (6) 

The fifth purpose of the college library — provision of a context 
for browsing — begins to hint at those important activities. Unless a 
conscious attempt is made to meld the library with the totality of com- 
munity and institutional change, it will become an increasingly expensive 
and less effective appendage to the institution. The words expensive , 
less effective , and appendage are used purposely. Equally critical is 
the increasing competition the library will encounter not only for the 
attention of their users, but in the form of direct and personal services 
to users. 

In order to shake loose some of our prejudices and to allow the 
possibility of fruitful analogs, it is worth looking at the library from 
several different points: size, systems, and communication. The idea 

of size — possibly endemic in western technological culture — is based on 
the assumption that the larger the library collection, the better. Some- 
times we harbor the faint suspicion that quality may have nothing to do 
with quantity. This "cultural pathology of print" reflects the attitude 
that if something is written it must have value, and, therefore, must be 
saved. So we blithely go on adding- -and not subtracting. Someone, some- 
where, sometime, we say, will need this material. In the explosion of 



relevance of the past 50 years, with the growth of new methods of recording 
knowledge, and with the development of modem communications, this atti- 
tude is neither practicable, tolerable, nor economic. 

The systems viewpoint is based on what might be called the grocery- 
store syndrome: physical objects and packages are handled, processed, mas- 

saged, stored, and loaned; and these are the only important matters. Such 
an approach is not necessarily bad if it is recognized as only a means, 
not an end. This is the key problem in a technological culture: how to 

use technology for basically humanistic ends. The modem systems approach 
does offer the opportunity to reduce repetitive library housekeeping func- 
tions that take so much time and energy* This assumes that the librarians 
really want to rid themselves of tedious routines and truly desire time 
for more critical activities — experimenting in the improvement of services, 
teaching and maybe even learning, developing media beyond the book, im- 
proving the art of communication, and developing a sense of community — 
because this is what l ibraries are all about . 

Ihe concept of communicating, the transfer of knowledge, is in the 
best tradition of librarianship , die humanistic tradition, to which we pay 
lip service but little else. If the medium is the message, as the prophet 
says, then the library might be looked upon as the totality of all media 
and communication. It was suggested above that we try to erase from our 
minds everything we know or imagine about a library, to see if the library 
could be rebuilt within the context of the messages and communication on 
the campus. The problem here may well be with words and their associations. 
Perhaps this institution should not be called "The Library. 11 Yet the sym- 
bolism should not be thoughtlessly discarded* A library is, in a way* a 
memory — society's memory. It is like many of our memories: a jumble of 



images, un assimilated fact, fancy, and fears, viewed, in Daniel Bell r s 
phrase, through a variety of conceptual prisms. We must rid ourselves 
of some, of the clutter, which the physicist so appropriately calls 
M noise ,T , so we can experience the poetry a little better. Somehow we 
must find the mixture of tradition and technological innovation that 
will allow the evolution of a new type of institution. Planning in this 
context is not merely concerned with the structure of a physical building 
or the redesign of routine solutions to routine problems, but rather the 
more fundamental rethinking of what a library should be. However, we 
must not delude ourselves that new combinations of words, of descrip- 
tions will, by some form of magic, create a new and different institu- 
tion. It is extraordinarily necessary here that we understand what it 
is we can do, what it is we are about. Basically, we are trying to 
create the conceptual framework, and its imperfect reflection in reality, 
which will provide a headstart as libraries, and related activities, 
mature and change during the next few decades. Mere adaptation is not 
enough, as Elting Morison implies when he asks in rhetorical fashion: 

...Is adaptation by itself enough without some power to 
select, from possible changes, the most desirable changes 
to adapt to? To put it another way — in seeking merely to 
accommodate easily to whatever turns up in the way of new 
machinery or new ideas, will an adaptive society lose all 
meaning except survival and can it, in fact, survive very 
long by pursuing this sole objective. (7) 

How do we get from ‘here 1 * to "there"? This is an especially 
poignant question when we cannot describe very well what "there" looks 
like. But, as Bertrand de Jouvenal has pointed out, "the idea of change 
is so germane to our time that ’ill forms seem destined to change and are 
therefore objects of conjecture." (8) It is not enough, however, to as- 
sert that this is an era of change and that libraries must also change. 
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We may not know the rate of change — and that is a significant ignorance — 
except to say that, historically speaking, it is accelerating. 

In order to know something of the rate of change, we should know 
where we are and where we have been. The cultural surround of libraries 
has been humanistic and scholarly, and conservative by necessity. This 
has in the past century been overlain by two attitudes: technical and 

democratic. The technical approach (or technician when translated to 
people) grew out of Melvil Dewey’s efforts in the Seventies and Eighties 
and gave the library, as a collection of books, a more efficient set of 
processes, systems, and organization. Present-day efforts to automate 
library routines are in this tradition. The democratic approach is a re- 
flection of mid and late nineteenth century culture and basically grew 
from the growth and influence of the public library. The development of 
reference services and readers’ advisory services follows this line. To- 
day's efforts, reflecting the democratization of education and the in- 
candescence of media culture, bear the seed for major alteration of the 
library's goals, functions, and organization. As major molders of the 
academic library, the faculty, if they give any real thought to it, see 
the library only in context of the traditional view that the library is 
for scholarly purposes and wears a sort of halo, standing for humanism 
because somehow books and reading are humanistic. To pursue the analogy, 
librarians, with some noble exceptions, are in the technical tradition, 
concerned more with objects that come in the back door than with people 
who may or may not come in the front door. These two elements make up the 
conventional, and usual, image of the library* Until the third element, 
the users, are truly incorporated into this picture, and are not merely 
suppliants, the library will remain but a sophisticated and efficient 



warehouse 



Libraries have developed as book*- and print-oriented institutions, 
having as users those restricted to the literate middle class, just as 
higher education has been designed for those with middle-class values. 
This attitude is an anachronism in a world of high social mobility and 
diversified media. It seriously undermines the library’s effectiveness-. 
This is not to denigrate the book, but rather to provide a context with- 
in which the book can be better understood and enjoyed. With this sense 
of detachment from the hot linearity of print, the role of the book both 
i.i the learning process and as a cultural mediator can be better under- 
stood. Within the context of higher education as envisioned at Hamp- 
shire, it is our intent to explc*^ and test to see if the library can 
become something more than a sophisticated warehouse. Indeed, it may 
be that recognition of the library as an active participant in education 
and communication, in the sense discussed here, may be a step toward a 
deeper and more interactive learning process in the institution. 

The shift from a book and print- oriented to a conra uni cations or 
media-oriented institution :Ls one part of the extended library concept, 
an attempt to make the library more central to the total educational pro- 
cess and to obliterate the line between what happens in the library and 
what happens outside. Surrounding this shift is the recognition of the 
library and the book as crucial cultural symbols, creations of several 
millenia of civilized development. This symbolic library, based on the 
book and tempered by the emerging media, is a place where a person can 
immerse himself in the totality of recorded knowledge seeking to locate 
himself as a student and human being. As Franklin Patterson has pointed 
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out 



A college library* therefore, is not just books on shelves, a 
display of magazine covers, the paraphernalia of a study cubicle, 
drawers full of annotated three-by-five cards, and a computer 
terminal. A library is people — people reading, talking, seeing, 
thinking, listening; people dreaming and growing; people creating 
and acting. If the library misses this point, there is nothing 
left but a sophisticated warehouse. When this is realized, we 
are taking a small step forward. 

The college library must not only reflect our whole culture, it 
must also be this culture. A library is not shelves of books, 
it is a process; it is communication in print, and today, we must 
add, in sound and in image. For we are no longer print-bound, 
and the library neglects these new media at its peril. 

This is not mere faddism, for we _do live in a sea of images, and 
perhaps more than at any time since the High Renaissance we are 
visually aware and, despite the plethora and corruption of images, 
more discriminating. Arid we are learning how to live with that 
flow and sequence of image called television and film. These, 
too, are part of the culture in which the library exists and they 
too must be considered if the library is to be part of the revo- 
lution in communications that is sweeping the world. 

To view the library as bounded by print would be to restrict its 
response to the civilization of which it is a part. A parallel 
to such restriction could be seen in many libraries of the fif- 
teenth century, which would have nothing to do with the printed 
book, viewing it either as the work of the devil, or **5 a de- 
generate form of the codex, and therefore irrelevant or worse. (9) 

True, libraries now handle different media such as films, records, tapes, 
and slides. These media, however, are generally seen only as additions to 
the central book collection — more objects to be processed and stored. New 
names for the library, particularly in secondary education, for example 
"learning materials center," or "instructional materials center," imply a 
place to store objects rather than a place where dynamic processes of com- 
munication take place. 

One of the challenges of Hampshire College is "to reconstruct the 
human purposes of education, so that young men and women can find acceptable 
meaning in a technological social order and acceptable order in subjective 
cultural freedom." (10) As a critical component of thi . reconstruction, the 
woTnpshire Library seeks approaches to emphasize the book arid to keep it from 
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being buried in technological and electronic trivia and technique. At 
the same time, it is essential for librarians to realize that technology 
can do much to enhance, display, and present recorded experience in ways 
never before available. Technology must be used to support humanistic 
ends, not as an end in itself. This form of obvious statement — obvious 
to the point of fatuity — conceals the more basic dichotomy between dis- 
ciplinary specialization as represented by the scholarly book and inter- 
disciplinary tribalism as represented by the totality of media. Yet, 
technology bears within itself the seed to strengthen individual special- 
ization. Ithiel de Sola Pool has described this anomaly succinctly: 

We are at the beginning of an era in which the preferred 
communications devices need no longer have the quality of 
mass communications. Increasingly, communications devices 
will be adapted to individualized use by the consumer where 
and when he wants, on his own, without the cooperation of 
others; he will use machines as an extension of his own 
capabilities and personality, picking up whatever he wants. 

The printing press made text available to the millions, 
while the photographic and electrostatic copiers now found 
everywhere enable each reader among the millions to ac- 
quire just the pages he wants when he wants them at a 
cost hardly greater than printing. (11) 

The actual patterns of use that emerge from this technology de- 
pend in large part on the total cultural and political context: value 

of individual versus mass culture and standards, publishing economics 
and the packaging of information, the status and regulation of copyright. 
In the meantime, the librarian must seek answers to his immediate prob- 
lems within a future that is easily predictable. 

During the next decade, library collections and attitudes toward 
collecting will be influenced by many factors. Interdependence — national, 
regional, and local-will affect the size and subject content of the in- 
dividual library. The growth of informal agreements among smaller 
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libraries in a particular geographical area and among research libraries 
on a national or even international scale will increase the requirement 
that colleges and universities review their commitments to facility spe- 
cialization much more carefully than they have done in the past. The 
tracks left on library shelves Jby prestigious predecessors may strengthen 
institutional egos, but they serve neither education nor scholarship un- 
less the institution or its neighbors continue the commitment to that par- 
ticular specialty. It may be necessary — even desirable — to keep the col- 
lege library at a fixed size. 

This, however, will be mitigated by the development of union cata- 
logs, regional agreements, and the use of teletypewriters and telefacsimile 
transmission. Union catalogs and teletypewriters are in fairly common use 
now, and their application will be enhanced by the growth of automation, 
remote computer access, and cooperative processing. Telefacsimile will , 
in the late Seventies, make possible entirely new configurations of co- 
operative sharing and lending, if the value placed on speed of service is 
high. It now takes about six minutes per page for transmission through 
the less expensive systems. Such systems have been tested between the 
Reno and Las Vegas campuses of the University of Nevada and the University 
of California at Davis, and among 14 libraries in New York State. In the 
former, the time for interlibrary lending of periodical articles and sim- 
ilar publications was reduced from a week and - half to three hours. (12) 
One may question whether or not this reduction in time is of value; such 
a value, however, is cultural and may not be within the determinants for 
library decision. 

Another form of interdependence affecting collections is coopera- 
tive processing whereby a group of libraries arrange to order and process 
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in a central location, thus reducing duplication of effort* This to- 
gether with the growth of commercial processing will change the nature 
of the staff and will require different space planning and library or- 
ganization* It will also provide a bar^ for more thorough integration 
of scattered library collections and for consideration of subject spe- 
cialization among the several cooperating libraries* 

A second major influence on collections will be the developments 
in microform technology, particularly with reader-printers, and in micro- 
publishing* Economics, rather than technology, is presently delaying the 
introduction of acceptable reader-printers on a large scale. The reader- 
printer is a necessity if microforms are to be widely used. Regular 
readers have been common for over 20 years, but users have always been 
plagued by their inconvenience and awkwardness. With the reader-printer, 
the user can scan the film, find the page or pages that interest him, 
punch a button, and walk off with hard copy to be used, marked, and 
stored when and where he wants* As a return to the non- circulating li- 
brary of the nineteenth century, it means that material will always be 
available to the user* This does not mean the end of the book, the 
codex form. It does mean that long rows of periodicals on library shelves 
can be replaced and that the user will be able to find that article which 
at present always seems unavailable. It also offers to publishers the 
potential of combining both microprint arid standard print of a single 
monograph. The library would circulate the latter and retain the former 
for permanent reference. These are important considerations for, from 
several studies, it appears that & library user is able to obtain only 
50 percent of the materials he needs and which the library catalog tells 
him is in the collection. (13) 
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A third influence on collections — the paperback book — is pervasive, 
but not yet fully exploited. If we wish to speak of revolutions in media, 
here is one already happening. There are several ways, and innumerable 
variations by which libraries can take advantage of this revolution. Sev- 
eral college libraries are experimenting by giving paperbacks away or 
trading them. The college store has a definite role to play here and li- 
brarians should investigate the possible areas of cooperation between the 
two. (14) Can the paperback inventory of the bookstore be integrated 
with the library card catalog, so the user will have the option of bor- 
rowing or buying? As processes are automated, such a system might become 
feasible. Imaginative approaches with paperback books will have a pro- 
found effect on library collections and their use, on staffing, and on 
physical planning. 

There is no doutt that automation of certain library functions will 
proceed at an increasing rate during the next decade. By 19 75, when such 
routines as accounting, filing, ordering, and cataloging will have standard 
computer programs, individual libraries will not have to bear the expense 
of designing and starting a new system. A cautionary word here: one 

should not make the mistake of thinking that money will be saved by auto- 
mation, although the expense will become considerably less as programs 
become standardized and as the profession benefits from experience. There 
will be other gains, however. More time can be spent in helping students 
and faculty. Some professional librarians with the qualifications can 
teach or tutor as appropriate, and thus help to bring the library more 
into the academic mainstream. Automation will provide the opportunity to 
develop union catalogs on a local basis, providing the user with a quicker 
way of locating materials. The extremely tedious and boring tasks of 



bookkeepii filing, writing overdue notices,, and checking in dozens or 
even hit-drc of periodicals daily can be eliminated. Human talents can 
be used for human ends. 

Most important are the future benefits that user communities will 
gain by routine data processing today. From such a base, experiments 
with truly interactive systems are underway. We can expect that by the 
late Seventies, it will not be unusual for someone to turn to a cathode- 
ray tube in his office or dormitory and dial the library to learn if a 
certain book is in the collection and if it is in circulation. Further, 
a person will be able, within some prescribed limits, to ask the library 
computer to make a subject search. In a primitive fashion, the computer 
will ask him questions by which he will be able to qualify and specify 
his subject search. In some systems, he will be presented with tables 
of contents, indexes from the backs of books, abstracts, and reviews. 

He will be able to browse. By 1980 such systems will not be unusual, 
and experimentation will be moving further into the linguistic analysis 
of text and toward an understanding of ambiguous questions. 

What does this mean in planning? It means simply this: any 

library, large or small, planned for the Seventies should include the 
physical facilities for automation: space, ease of connection, and 

video and audio channels. More important, it must include intelligent 
and knowledgeable decisions by library staff: What kinds of systems 

are economically feasible? What transition phases are necessary? What 
can be done now to prepare for these innovations? What will be their 
effect on staff? On function? On building design? 

Comp?iters already exist in a few large libraries, but their activ- 
ities are restricted almost entirely to the automation of conventional 



library operations. Like the library, computer centers provide a campus- 
wide service. They borrow library terminology. They have a tape library 
and a program library, library routines and program documentation, serial 
storage and syntax and sentences and stacks. More important than these 
superficial resemblances is the similarity of function: both are infor- 

mation processors and problem solvers. The library, of course, is fai 
more adaptable to human needs, but far less specific in the kinds of things 
-it can do. However, with the advent of third generation, time-sharing 
computers, the computing center becomes less a physical location than a 
central store to which anyone can have access from a remote location at 
any time. This is an important difference. However, after libraries move 
through the initial stages of routine data processing during the next decade, 
they will be in a position to do entirely new things and to respond better 
and more quickly to users. By 19 80 libraries will be one of the major 
users of computer centers for routine inventory and control; they will be 
the major experimental users of computers in the practical application of 
linguistic analysis for the design of systems for browsing at a distance, 
in the development of networks among scattered campuses, and in the de- 
sign of computei>assisted instruction. 

Concerning the inclusion of nonbook media, many libraries, of course, 
already are servicing films, records, and tapes, but these are handled 
merely as additional packages, like books. If libraries are to maintain — 
or more properly to regain — their relevance, it will be necessary for li- 
brary planners to include the totality of media in their thinking. Educa- 
tional technology and the nonbook media are essential elements in the li- 
brary’s search for educationally relevant solutions to the problems of 
undergraduate education. We cannot aafely predict what the library will 
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be in 1975 or 1980, but we can prepare ourselves for change. These changes 
will not come as spectacular technological breakthroughs. Rather, they 
will cornu as experience, opportunity, and imagination allow experimenta- 
tion with and analysis of innovative technology in the library and in the 
educational process. Library planners must consider the space, equipment, 
and staff necessary to adapt to change, as well as the opportunity to de- 
velop a posture of experimentation within the library and related com- 
munication systems, and toward the learning p recess itself. The develop- 
ment of non-print collections may cause some severe dislocations in library 
budgets and acquisition patterns. The use of video systems fer remote 
scanning of images and even text will require a new look at the function 
of storage and collection. Change is not entirely dependent on finance. 
Rather, it depends more on establishing priorities, deciding what is triv- 
ial and what is important — in short, rethinking the library. 

It is within this context that the Hampshire idea of the extended 
and experimenting college library has grown. Extensio n implies that the 
activities, operations, and collections must encompass more than those 
o£ the conventional book library, not 3s discrete clumps of materials or 
sets of unrelated activities, but rather as a continuum where print, 
sound, and image are merged. Experimenting implies that the library must 
adopt a continuing critical and innovative attitude toward both its in- 
ternal processes and the interfaces with its publics. 

Now knowledge is gained in any of three ways. First, by observing 
nature, experimenting, or testing under controls. Second, by asking some- 
one else, presumably someone who knows more. Third, by consulting re- 
corded knowledge, in whatever form it may be stored. The two last ways 
are similar except that the former deals with short- duration messages 
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and the latter with long-duration messages. Traditionally, the library 
has served only long-duration messages. 

The program envisaged for Hampshire College offers the chance for 
the library to effectively transmit knowledge in all three of these ways. 
For example, the idea of inf ormation-trans fer experimentation centered in 
the library offers the opportunity to study and to expe rimer - with the 
processes of communication, learning* and personal growth that take place 
in the library. The motto of Hampshire College — Non Satis Scire , Knowledge 
Is Not Enough — provides a contextual framework for this approach to knowl- 
edge. It is through self-awareness of one’s relationship to his surround 
that he goes beyond knowledge to understanding and wisdom. 

This approach can help break down the barriers between the library 
and the community. As a subject for cor trolled experimentation and ana- 
lytic observation, students and faculty will become aware not only of the 
problems facing libraries, but also, and more importantly, of themselves 
as learners and information-seekers. An effective method of learning is 
for both the student and the institution to learn together and to apply 
their findings jointly to an institution such as the library. In this 
sense, the library itself serves as a subject of inquiry by becoming a 
living laboratory. 

The second method of seeking information; i.e., asking someone else, 
is a function of context. That is to say, the library becomes a place 
where "happenings” occur, where the community spends time because the li- 
brary has vitality and meaning in life. The library communicates, which 
implies a centrality of purpose and function. Three major factors are 
relevant to such an interactive library: 1) Both college administration 

and faculty must share and believe in this image of the library. This 



requires, not mere lip service but financial, pedagogical, and in- 
tellectual support. 2) Imaginative generalists on the staff of the 
library must see themselves as administrators, teachers, learners, ex- 
perimenters, and human beings. 3) Space allocated for the communica- 
tion processes should be in the library. 

The third method of gaining new knowledge, going to the record, 
implies, at minimum, the conventional book-oriented library. The ex- 
tended library, however, should attempt not only to collect and make 
available, but also to exploit all storage channels and media such as 

1) traditional print, including books, periodicals, pamphlets, etc.; 

2) microforms, including the ability to obtain hard copy if desired; 

3) standard records and tapes — -poetry, prose, music, speeches, drama, 
language; 4) slides and films, including single concept films; 5) open 

' and closed circuit television; 6) television tapes of lectures, demon- 
strations, special subjects; 7) the computer program library, and remote 
access to programs and data files available in other locations and to 
programs for computer-assisted instruction. Some of these may be ac- 
cessible from student rooms, from house libraries, and from classrooms 
or laboratories. 

We do not yet know how to integrate these media into a cohesive 
and functional system. Nor do we know how to exploit the totality of 
these media in the context envisaged at Hampshire College. This lack of 
knowledge and consequent need to experiment and learn is part of the "re- 
definition of the purposes, structure, and operations of libeirrl educa- 
tion" expressed in The Making of a College . The Library Center has an 
important role to play in this learning process. 
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Earlier in this chapter, the parallel system problem was briefly 
mentioned, and this has direct relevance to the translation of the rhet- 
oric on the extended and experimenting library to an operating system. 

Much as these concepts have value for the posture of the library, it was 
necessary to plan an operating library for 1970. Regardless of what the 
future holds and of the desirability for a quantum jump in services and 
organization, we know the Library must serve the patterns of teaching and 
learning that a faculty will use in 1970. We live and work and learn in 
a real world. Therefore, the legitimate question becomes: given the 

validity of the extended library concept, what kinds of space and what 
range of operations should be planned in 1970 in order to support rather 
than restrict the development of this idea during the Seventies? It is 
worth emphasizing that the criteria enumerated and discussed below estab- 
lish both the goals of the Library Center and the boundaries within which 
these goals will be pursued. It is worth recalling in this context the 
brief discussion at the beginning of this chapter on the early attempts 
at Hampshire to describe the Library. 

1. The extended library should include, both physically and 
administratively, the following activities: 

a. the conventional library including collections and 
systems for all media 

b. a display gallery 

c. a bookstore 

d. the INTRAN Center, integrating educational tech- 
nology and computer support to instruction and 
learning 

e. duplication services 

2. A major long-range goal is to integrate all of these activities 
in a functional type of: organization. This is not possible at 
this time because people see themselves in specialized roles; 
e.g., librarian, bookstore manager, instructional technologist, 
etc. 

2. Systems and procedures should be examined carefully to ascer- 
tain their usefulness and economic cost. 
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4. There are good book collections, totalling about 2.5 
million volumes, at the four neighboring institutions. 
Hampshire’s Library should not attempt to build re- 
search collections, except in highly limited and well- 
defined subjects of specific relevance to the College 
which supplement the holdings of the other four li- 
braries . 

5. The book collection should never exceed 150*000 vol- 
umes for approximately 1500 students. A more likely 
figure is 100,000. 

6. Microforms should be used extensively for periodicals 
and serials. 

7. Approximately 33 percent of the collection should be 
in non-print media. 

8. All materials in the collection should be accessible 
through one source, the Public Catalog. 

9. A machine- re adahle base should exist for all items. 

If not in MARC format, the record should include an 
access point to available MARC records, both present 
and future. 

10. The Library Center should participate — indeed should 
be a catalyst — in cooperative efforts among the five 
institutions relevant to communications, to display, 
and to library, information, and media networks. 

11. The Library Center should develop specialized informa- 
tion centers in support of programs of specific con- 
cern to the College which will contribute to five - 
college efforts. 

12. There should be an emphasis on orienting the total 
system toward the user: 

a. use of comjiiiercial processing for all media (or 
cooperative processing if this becomes feasible) 

b. make the library ubiquitous on the campus* — by 
both electronic means and by personal presence 

c. students 1 participation in operational decisions 
and even in policy-making processes 

13. The Library Center (see No. 1 above) should adopt an 

open-ended and experimenting posture. All elements 
of the system should be open to scrutiny, with two 
principal goals in mind: economy of operation, and 

improvement in user services and instructional support. 
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These criteria, with all their possible nuances, have developed 
over the past several years as guides to building design, to beginning 
operations,, and to eventual operations, Ihey provide the context for much 
of the remainder of the book. We did not, in the beginning of the plan- 
ning stage, realize all their implications— and we probably have not yet. 
For example, the commitment (a) to collect in all media, and (b) to util- 
ize outside processing, was premature. Standards for cataloging non- 
print media, are just aborning. In addition, no commercial firms exist 
which can process non-book media with the s>ame economies available in 
the book processing operation. Another relationship is that our inter- 
est in the cooperative development of an educational television station 
for the five colleges has implications for the purchase of equipment (i.e,, 
must be of broadcast quality) and for the design of studio and communica- 
tions facilities. The simple string of words in these criteria, as we 
are well aware, have a complex interaction. Our hope is that they will 
provide us a framework within which an academic library can begin to re- 
spond dynamically rather than passively to its environment. Indeed, we 
have the temerity to hope that these criteria and their operational ex- 
tensions will have an effect beyond the confines of the Hampshire campus. 
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Chapter Three ; Translation Into Bricks and Mortar 



This chapter is about translation, the translation of ideas into 
bricks and mortar 0 It is about growing and learning, for we learned with 
the building, in some cases early enough, in others not. At the sane 
time, we were also developing and refining some of the conceptual frame- 
work discussed in the previous chapter. This also provided input to the 
building process. It should be realized — and this is critical- -that the 
concepts developed in Chapter Two, and the words describing them, did 
not suddenly appear on an inscribed tablet. They grew and took on flesh, 
together with the building. Although the ideas appeared in various doc- 
uments since 1967, we are only beginning to understand all the implica- 
tions of the amalgamation of various elements of the Library and the 
IOTRAN Center. 

In spite of all the admonitions, there was no document which 

could be labelled "The Program for the Hampshire College Library. 1 ' There 

were, however, four documents which had important input, in addition of 

course, to The Making of a College : 

Definition , Scope , and Preliminary Program for the 
Library and Relate d Activities at Hampshire College 3 
by R. S. Taylor (February 8, 196 7) 

Space Program for the Lib rary and Related Facilities , 
by Taylor, Lieberfeld, and Heldman, Inc. (March 10, 1967) 

Critique of Taylor, Lieberfeld, and Heldman Report, by 
R. S, Taylor (March 11, 1967) 

Functions and Spatial Relationships of the Audiovisual / 

INTRAN Elements of the Library Program , by D. P. Ely 
(January 1, 1968) 

There were numerous other inputs, both oral and written, to what 
might be called "the program." It is not the intention here to reproduce, 
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were that possible, the program for the building. Rather, we wish to il- 
lustrate the process of translation (a) by isolating and describing the 
kinds of input information necessary in the building of a new library in 
a new college; and (b) by discussing a few key and critical problems which 
exist in the new building. 

There are four principal kinds of input information necessary in 

the building design. This information is augmented, massaged, and bent 

(and even crushed) in various ways by input from the architect. 

Institutional data : budget, time scale, location on campus, 

general style of architecture. 

Image : what kind of image should this building project and 

what kind of architectonic space should it enclose? 

Functiona l relationships : what are the formal functions of 

the builcing? What are the relationships between these func- 
tions? Such relationships are determined principally by the 
flow of messages, people, materials, and equipment, both in- 
side and outside the building. 

Operational predictions ; quantification of the movement of 
messages, people, materials, and equipment, and the processes, 
including storage or space requirements, that must be performed 
on them or planned for them. 

There are weaknesses in all the possible confr in at ions of answers to 
this set of four kinds of information. In inflationary periods, such as 
the late Sixties, budgets have a tendency to shrink in real economic terms 
and buildings reflect that shrinkage. The functions of a building, which 
attempts to house a growing and changing organization, are not only diffi- 
cult to relate to one another, but because these relationships are not yet 
fully defined, they are apt to become part of the politics of the campus. 
This has some dangers, discussed later, for the integrity of the building. 
Such excellent and encyclopedic library planning documents as Metcalf's 
Planning Academic and Research Libraries (1) consider only the traditional 



rary. For the kind of library at Hanpshire, and we suspect for many 
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other institutions in the next decade, this is only the beginning. One 
of the very real difficulties in planning the Hampshire College Library 
Center was the paucity of quantified data on work loads and material flow 
in areas other than those of the traditional library. 

INSTITUTIONAL DATA 



O 

ERIC 



At the time of early planning, Hampshire College property covered 
about 435 acres, which by 1970 had grown to 555 acres in the towns of 
Amherst and Hadley. The land varies from gently rolling farmland and 
orchards to the steep slopes of the Holyoke Range, with a major road 
(Bay Road) dividing the farmland to. the north from the hills to the 
south. The open land north of Bay Road, approximately 120 acres, were 
considered the prime developable areas for the college. There are no 
limitations imposed by the slope. With the exception of rome individual 
specimen trees and twenty acres of apple orchards, the tree cover was 
not exceptional although most of it will be maintaineid. The scenic value 
and recreation potential of the land routh of Bay Road is important to 
the College. The steepness and irregularity of the Holyoke Range form 
an important part of the visual background. 

The relationship of the Library to the rest of the campus can be 
illustrated best by the schematic drawing (2) in Fig. 3-1. The func- 
tional nature of the Library and the College Center was described in 
The Making of a. College in the following fashion: 

The College Center is a coherent, connected complex which 
in various ways would house nearly all of the central facil- 
ities and central personnel of the College. Among other 
things, its underlying structural coherences are intended 
to accomplish economies in many kinds of operations. The 
Library and College Center complex will house the Library 
proper; the College’s main administrative and service 
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offices; the headquarters and central facilities (some con- 
ference rooms, laboratories, offices, studios, workshops, etc.) 
of the College 1 s four principal Schools (the School of Language 
Studies, the School of Humanities and Arts, the School of Nat- 
ural Sciences, and the School or Social Sciences); ground level 
shops; coffee shop and/or coffee houses; if possible, a below- 
grade auditorium for college-wide activities and performances; 
central heating, electrical, and other services for the whole 
complex; malls, terraces, walkways, and the like. This is 
asking a lot, but it is the kind of dense, variegated "urban* 1 
mix that Hampshire College’s distinctive character requires at 
the heart of the campus. 

The Library will be physically the biggest construction of the 
College Center, and it will have to be capable of stable ex- 
pansion and modification, as educational needs change and as 
the College creates additional modules. (3) 

Concerning the physical aspects of the Information Transfer (INTRAN) 



Center, The Making of a College had the following to say ; 



The space requirements of the Center are, at this stage, dif- 
ficult to specify. They ar*~ likely to be relatively small at 
the beginning but to require ready access to additional space 
for expansion. For this reason, it would be sensible to allot 
to INTRAN from the beginning more space than its immediate 
n.v ds require. At the least, this would mean providing the 
Director with an office, secretarial space, space for at least 
three double offices, and an engineering room which from the 
beginning would be interconnected with the Library, the other 
Schools, and the Academic and residential facilities of the 
four Houses. In addition, it would be desirable for INTRAN 
to have a small soundproofed television studio equipped both 
for two-camera, video tape recording and closed- circuit trans- 
mission. Further, as a reserve and for instructional uses in 
the immediate future, it would be desirable for INTRAN to have 
a convertible 75 capacity room useful for small, medium, and 
larger groups. (4) 



The Making of a College also had the following space and cost esti- 



mates for the Library (5) : 
Stack space 

Reading, browsing 

Faculty research offices 



20,000 sq. ft. 


10 vo Is /sq.ft.; 
200,000 vols. 


10 ,000 


500 spaces @ 20 
sq.ft, per space 


5,000 


50 0 100 sq. ft. 


6,000 


20% of total 
stack and reading 



Services 



Net 41,000 sq. ft. 

Gross 61,000 sq* ft. 

Cost at $33/sq. f t. $2,029,5000 

For the INTRAN Center, an estimate of about 4,100 sq . ft. was 
made, including administrative areas, studio, engineering room, and com- 
puter center. (6) In the appendices of The Making of a Col lege from 
which these estimates come, the INTRAN Center was included in the School 
of Languages. Within the estimates for the College Center, there are 
estimates for the Bookstore (3,000 sq. ft.) and Gallery (3, 750 sq. ft.) 
both of which are part of the Library Center. 

On capital outlay, besides buildings, the following relevant esti- 
mates were made: 

Library books 100,000 @ $6 
Language Laboratory Equipment 
Audio Visual, TV Equipment 
Computer 

As o2 the summer of 1966, when The Making of a College was written, 
the space and cost estimates can be summarized as shewn in Figure 3-2. 
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Figure 3-2: 
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IMAGE 



Sy.oibolic meaning is as much an ingredient of a library building 
as its qualities as an anbiance, an amenity, or a communication 
net;. The issue is not whether to include symbolism in library 
design, or to dispense with it, but rather what the symbolic in- 
tent of any building should be and what priority should be given 
to certain deliberate symbolic intentions as over against other 
considerations which govern the design solution. 

It can be said that the very emphasis of contemporary library 
planners to depress what they refer to as the symbolism of past 
library design is itself an attitude toward architecture which 
is full of symbolic meaning. The point of view which says, for 
example, that the library can be located anywhere on the campus 
so long as it is conveniently situated in relation to users re- 
flects the strong instrumental orientation which runs through 
the library profession today. The same orientation is expressed 
in the emphasis which library planners place on flexibility, on 
ventilation systems, on modular planning — all of which emphases 
indicate a conception of the library as a service facility and 
the librarian as a member of a service profession. Thus the 
new self-image and philosophy of the librarian is being symbol- 
ized in the same way that the rotunda of Low or the portico of 
Wldener expressed a belief that Idle university was above all else 
a repository of knowledge, literally a cathedral of learning in 
whose glorious reading room the scholar prostrated himself to 
celebrate the humanistic tradition. 



Professor Gutman points to a most important self-image of libraries 
as a "service facility" and librarians as members of "a service profession." 
Such an image is strengthened by the oft-quoted admonition of Wheeler and 
Githens to "challenge all proposals to house a museum, art gallery, public 
auditorium, or any other non- library community activity in the library 
building." (8) This tone still echoes in most library buildings. It re- 
flects a restricted interpretation of a library and an attitude which says 
"don't bother me with your paintings and films, your talking people, your 
music and pictures. What do they have to do with books anyway? And be- 
sides, Shhh..." This is an image, generated in the early decades of this 
century to overcome (unsuccessfully as it happened) the ascetic, genu- 
‘ lective, and restrictively possessive image of the library. It is not 



— R. Gutman. Library Architecture and People (7) 
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that a person should not be able to find a quiet comfortable place in 
which to read and to contemplate, but rather that this should not become 
the only criteria for use. We disagree with the degree of emphasis placed 
on the service function alone, for an image based on this appears to have 
several negative results. First it makes the library a warehouse and a 
sort of service station: "Fill T er up and be snappy about it." "One 

dollar's worth please... And clean the windshield too." Second, it sep- 
arates the library profession from the rest of the campus and usually 
from the centers of activity. Third, the library becomes a mere reactive 
service. We wish to meld this service function with a mode of intensive 
interaction in which the library and the librarian not only react but 
initiate. 

Mere juxtaposition and consideration of relationships between the 
various elements proposed for the building is nc l sufficient. Our pur- 
pose was to create a new image of the Library, one in which the social 
functions of the architectonic space was one of the primary shapers. 

There are, of course, other inputs to image, equally if not more im- 
portant: style of operation, personnel, and the acceptance by the aca- 

demic community of a different kind of operation than they knew before. 

The self-conceived image of Hampshire College had to be reflected in the 
Library. 

Hampshire College is to be a laboratory for experi- 
menting with ways the private liberal arts college 
can be a more effective intellectual and moral force 
in a changing culture. This role implies a redefini- 
tion of liberal education and depends upon an organized 
vision which can guide the process of redefinition. (9) 

There are a number of criteria which help create the image of the 

library within this context. In all honesty, it should be understood 

that these criteria, at the time of building design in 1967-68, were 
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